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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Sir  Robert  W; alpole, 

Firjl  ComjniJfioner  of  the 
Treasury,  Chancellor 
and  U; nder-Tredfurer  of 
the  Exchequer,  one  of 
His  Majejly  s  Mojl  Ho¬ 
nourable  Pri  v  y-C  OUN- 
cil,  and  Knight  of  the 
Moft  Npble  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

May  it  pleafe  Your  Honour , 

M  ET  ST  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  Addrefs 
carries  in  the  Face 
of  it  a  great  deal  of  un- 

A  2  com- 
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common  prefumption  :  For 
what  elfe  can  be  judged  of 
an  obfcure  illiterate  Far¬ 
rier,  whofe  utmoft  ambiti¬ 
on,  one  might  reafonably 
think,  fhould  rife  no  higher 
than  Your  Honour’s  ftables, 
and  whofe  education  can 
qualify  him  for  no  better 
company  than  your  grooms, 
to  offer,  Sir,  to  approach 
You,  and  that  in  fo  publick 
a  manner.  Common  fenfe, 
or  even  common  decency, 
fome  fagacious  people  will 
tell  me,  might  have  in- 
ftrudted  me  better,  than  to 
addrels  myfelf  to  a  Gentle¬ 
man  fo  eminently  diftin- 

guifh’d 


Dedication. 

guifh’d  as  Yourfelf,  not  on¬ 
ly  for  the  meritorious  ier- 
vices  You  have  done,  and 
are  dill  continually  doing, 
for  Your  country,  but  for 
the  politenefs  of  Your  tafte, 
and  the  accuracy  of  Your 
judgment. 

t 

But  fuch  cenfurers  are 
certainly  unacquainted  with 
the  brighted  and  mod  ami¬ 
able  parts  of  Your  Honour’s 
character,  Your  unbound¬ 
ed  generality,  univerfal  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  .  unaffected 
Affability  ;  that  You  encou¬ 
rage  even  the  bare  inclina¬ 
tion  to  appear  ufeful  to  foci- 

A  3  ety, 
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ety;  that  You  take  the  hum¬ 
bled:  endeavourer  as  it  were 
by  the  hand,  leads  him  out 
of  obfcurity,  and  excites 
even  the  moft  modeft  man 
to  difplay  his  talents  to  the 
bell  advantage. 

Why  then  fhould  I  de- 
ipair  of  Your  kind  indul¬ 
gence  to  an  humble  practi¬ 
tioner  in  a  faculty  that  re¬ 
quires  a  very  extend ve  know¬ 
ledge  in  all  the  powers  of 
medicine,  nor  lefs  judgment 
in  the  fkilful  application  of 
them  ?  The  bulinefs  of  a 
Farrier  is  undoubtedly  of 
•  very  great  ufe,  as  it  regards 

the 


D  E  D  I  C  A  T  ION. 

the  health  and  prefervation 
of  the  moll  ufeful  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  horfe;  a  creature 
that  feems  delign’d  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  fervice  and  plea- 
fur  e  of  man. 

I  hope  therefore  I  may 
prefume  on  Your  Honour  s 
goodnefs  and  condelcenfion, 
in  taking  this  fmall  Manual 
of  Farriery  under  Your  pro¬ 
tection.  And  if  by  lome 
great  chance,  You  fhould 
have  a  few  leiiure  moments 
from  the  fervice  of  Your 
prince  and  country,  and 
employ  them  in  the  perufal 
of  this  book,  in  which 

A  4  fhould 
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fhould  You  meet  with  a  cafe 
parallel  to  any  diforder  un¬ 
der  which  fome  favourite 
horfe  of  Your  own  may 
labour,  and  fo  You  fhould 
be  furnifh’d  with  means  to 
fave  a  faithful  fervant  (for 
fuch  is  a  good  horfe)  I  hum¬ 
bly  hope  Your  Honour  will 
not  think  thofe  moments  ill 
employ’d. 

To  conclude ;  That  Your 
Honour  may  long  continue 
the  glory  of  Your  antient 
Houfe,  one  of  the  firft  in 
efteem  of  the  bell  of  prin¬ 
ces,  the  ornament  of  the 
polite!!  court,  and  the  tru¬ 
ed; 
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eft  friend  to  Your  country, 
is  the  lincere  deiire  of. 

May  it  pleafe  Tour  Honour , 

Tour  Honours 

moft  devoted > 

woji  obedient ,  and 

-  — -  -  -  Y  '•  _  JT 

moft  humble  Servant , 


Matthew  Alien. 
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THE 

P  R  E  F  A  G  R 


HE  knowledge  of  di - 
flempers  in  horfes  is  ex¬ 
tremely  neceflary  toren- 
der  a  Farrier  ac com¬ 
plied  d  in  his  bufmefs  ; 
without  he  pradlifes  at  random ,  he 
cannot  give  the  grounds  and  reafons 
for  any  of  his  prefer  ipt ions ,  nor  make 
his  preparations  with  the  proper  in¬ 
gredients ,  otherwife  than  by  receipts 
out  of  books ,  which  will  as  often  mifs 
as  hit  for  want  of  a  diflindl  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  dif- 
order  for  which  he  is  to  prepare  the 
remedy .  Fhe  enfuing  treatife  is  de- 
jigned  as  a  flambeau  to  give  the  hone fl 
Farrier  light  in  examining  into  the 

nature 
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nature  and  caufes  of  difeafes  incident 
to  borfes.  For  when  once  the  difiem- 
per  is  found  out ,  and  you  rightly 
know  from  what  it  proceeds ,  the 
cure  is  more  than  half  perfected. 

In  the  following  fleets  I  have  en¬ 
deavour'd  to  recommend  the  art  of 
Barriering,  not  in  hard  orphyfcal 
terms ,  or  by  learned  quotations 
from  author s,  to  all  which  I  prof efs 
my f elf  a  ft  ranger,  but from  my  own 
experience  of  the  certainty  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  thofe  rules  and  prefcriptions 
here  laid  down  and  delivered  in  a  plain 
and  ho??iely,  yet  I  hope  in  an  eafy  and 
intelligible ftyle  and  language, 

Bhofe  authors  who  have  already 
wrote  upon  this  fubjehl,  ftemd  am¬ 
bitious  of  writing  rather  like  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons,  than  with  a 
view  of  inf  mi  tiling  the  plain  unlearn- 
ed  Farrier,  who  knows  as  much  of 
Arahick,  as  he  does  of  their  phyfical 
and  anatomical  terms .  1  Not  that  I 
would  leff  'en  the  merit  of  any  author 

who 
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who  has  Jhewn  a  great  deal  of  phyff 
cal  learning  in  treating  of  this  fub- 
jeB.  Such  works  of  learning  may 
be  7'ead  with  advantage  by  fuch  as 
are  skill'd  in  arts  and  languages ; 
but  a  plain  eafy  flyle  is  mofl  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  therefore  mofl  infruBive 
to  the  underfianding  of  an  illiterate 
Farrier. 

Abundance  of  books  are  extant 
which  treat  of  Farrier  mg,  yet fcarce 
any  of  them ,  as  ever  I  looked  into , 
aim'd  to  come  at  the  foundation  or 
caufe  of  di/lempers ;  and  fuch  as 
have  attempted  to  defer  the,  or  any 
ways  hinted  at  the  cauje  of  the  ails 
belonging  to  horfes ,  have  made  ufe 
of  all  the  learned  terms  of  art ,  and 
fo  render'd  their  works  quite  if  clefs 
to  a  Fanner,  few  of  whom  under - 
jland  Latin,  much  lefs  are  acquainted 
with  Latin  orG  reek  compound  words, 
which  the  learned  affeB  to  diftinguijh 
diftempers  or  drugs  by. 


But 
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But  as  I  have  taken  a  different 
method ,  fo  I  am  the  more  eneouraged 
to  publijh  this  Effay  on  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  all  difteMperSj  with  their 
rife  and  proceedings ,  from  their 
firfi  admtjjion  till  they  are  driven 
out  of  the  mafs  of  bloody  or  have 
formed  fome  bad  difeafe ,  which  often 
ends  in  deaths  or  a  perpetual  ma- 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  all  dif¬ 
eafe  s^-  and  given  my  reafons  of  their 
proceedings ;  which  is  as  much  as  is 
neceffary  for  any  Farrier  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with ,  yet  no  more  than  he 
ought  to  know .  All  the  hard  names 
that  ever  werey  or  can  be  invented \ 
conduce  nothing ,  if  underfood ,  to  the 
true  explication  of  difempers ;  '  tis 
the  right  underfianding  of'  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  caufe  of  difempers ,  that 
jhould  be  the  Farrier  s  principal fu- 
dy  y  and  this  he  may  attain  to  by  a 
few ,  plain ,  Englifh  words ,  without 
the  help  of  any  f  oreign  language . 

I  un - 
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I  underfund  no  Latin ;  I  have 
copied  after  no  author ;  and  what  I 
here  prefent  the  reader  with ,  is  the 
pure  refult  offimple,  natural  reafon , 
and  the  product  of  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  my  practice ;  and  if  not - 
withftanding  my  utmoft  care ?  I  have 
omitted  mentioning  any  difemper ,  I 
am  jure  I  have  hit  the  cauje  of  ity 
and  the  pra&icer  may  give  it  what 
name  he  pleafes :  But  he  will  take 
this  along  with  himy  that  I  deal  not 
in  hard  words ,  but  ftudy  the  plain - 
nefs  of  natural  reafon, 

I  dorit  in  the  leaf  doubt  but  many 
of  my  fellow-prablitioners  will  cavil 
at ,  and  endeavour  to  undervalue  this 
my  firf  publick  attempt  of  this  kind \ 
and  imagine  that  as  they  have  prac¬ 
tic'd  longer ,  they  mufi  confequently 
know  more ;  for  I  freely  own  I  have 
been  in  practice  but  fixteen  years  : 
but  as  my  bufinejs  has  been  pretty 
extenfve ,  I  have  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  and  occajions  of  inf  orming 

myfelf 
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my f elf  of  the  nature  of  difiempers 
and  of  the  befl  methods  of  cure * 
blow  if  they  find  me  guilty  of  any 
real  errors  or  mifiakesi  as  the  mojl 
skilful  artift  in  any  profejjion  is  not 
infallible ,  they  will  aCt  candidly ,  if 
with  their  pen  they  will  mark  fuch 
errors ,  and  inform  the  author ,  in 
order  for  their  correction  in  fome 
future  edition  ;  by  which  means  the 
art  of  Farriering  will  in  time  be 
brought  to  greater  perfection ,  and 
the  publick  receive  the  benefit  of  it . 

I  have  here  laid  down  nothing  but 
what  natural  reafon  fuggefis,  and 
indeed  that  alone  ought  to  be  the  Far¬ 
rier's  guide,  JCTis  true,  I  have  here 
laid  the  foundation ,  and  Jhould  be 
extremely  glad  to  fee  any  improve¬ 
ments  made  upon  it.  It  is  high  time 
the  Farriers  Jhould  redeem  their 
credit ,  and  that  they  no  longer fuffer 
it  to  be  in  the  power  of  every  jockey 
boy  to  tell  their  maflers  they  can  do 
as  well  as  moft  of  our  profejjion > 

which 
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' which  too  many  are  too  apt  to  believe > 
by  which  means  many  a  brave  horfe 
is  fpoiled  j  for  in  a  compofition  of 
drugs ,  if  one  is  contrary  to  another , 
efpecially  in  purgings  it  may  have 
fuch  an  ill  efedi  on  the  texture  and 
oeconomy  of  the  bloody  as  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  difeafes  I  fall 
hereafter  treat  of  For  Ido  affirm  y 
that  mifapplied  phyfick  will  give 
nature  as  great  a  fiocky  as  the 
worfi  mifufage  can  do. 

Let  every  gentleman  then  ferioujly 
confider  whether  any  groom y  what¬ 
ever  he  pretends ,  can  have  that 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  difieni - 
pers>  equal  to  a  Farrier  who  has  any 
pr alike  at  all,  for 5  .as  to  learning , 
grooms  and  Farriers  y  I  take  it ,  are 
much  upon  a  level.  Now  there  are  but 
few  grooms  that  have  more  than  two , 
three ^  four  or five  horfe s  imder  their 
care ,  or  we  may  allow  fome  head 
grooms  in  fome  noblemens  fables , 
to  have  ten  or  twelve.  But  fuppofmg 

a  even 
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even  this ,  which  feldom  happens >  can 
he  pretend  to  fee  and  know  that  vari¬ 
ety  of  diftempers ,  as  muft  necefjarily 
come  under  the  care  of  a  man 
who  gets  his  daily  bread  by  it,  and 
who  confequently  muft  have  ten  to 
one  more  difeafes  pafs  thro  his  hands 
in  a  year  ?  By  this  means  he  muft 
in  courfe  better  under  ft  and  diftem¬ 
pers, ,  and  know  the  nature  of  drugs 5 
if  he  has  any  regard  to  his  liveli¬ 
hood ,  or  a  good  name 3  as  no  doubt 
muft  be  the  cafe  where  a  man  has 
nothing  elfe  to  depend  upon . 

‘This  is  the  cafe  when  a  groom  takes 
his  mafters  horfes  to  dodlor ;  why, 
fays  he,  fuch  a  lord,  earl ,  or  duke's 
groom ,  gave  me  fuch  a  receipt ;  and 
iinlefs  it  contains  a  great  number  of 
drugs i  to  be  fire  if s  not  worth  a 
farthing ;  however ,  ’tis  prefently 
bought  and  given  to  the  korfe ,  with¬ 
out  ever  knowing  or  enquiring-  into  the 
nature  or  operation  of  any  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  compound .  By  this 
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very  thing  alone ,  I  dare  venture  to 
j ay,  one  half  of  the  be/l  bred-horfes 
in  this  kingdom  are  fpoiled  or  kill'd 
on  the  fpot . 

Phyjick  is  undoubtedly  very  good, 
and  as  fafe  to  be  given  to  a  horfe  as  to 
a  human  body ;  provided  the  conjlitu - 
tion,  and  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  it  is 
given  for,  and  the  nature  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  drugs  Jb  given ,  be  but 
rightly  underjlood >  without  which 
neither  man  nor  be  aft  can  be  fafe  in 
taking  phyjick .  Now  a-days  indeed 
the  prof efjion  o  f  a  horfe-doBor ,  as  he 
is  learnedly  call'd  in  the  country ,  is 
grown  jb  common,  that  but  take  a  boy 
from  the  plough,  and  put  him  in  your 
fi  able  for  two  or  three  months ,  give 
him  a  jockey  s  cap  and  a  belt,  and 
he  immediately  commences  a  profefs'd 
Farrier  \  and  many  a  fine  skin  is 
carried  to  the  collar-makers,  as 
trophi  es  of  h  i  s fiiperi  or  ski  Ik  How¬ 
ever,  ' tis  confess'd  there  are  many 
fenfible  ?nen,  who,  by  confiantly  at - 

a  2  tending 
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tending  thejiables  of  noblemen ,  may 5 
do  acquire  a  good  deal  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  art  of  Farriering ;  but  I 
fpeak  as  to  the  generality  of  grooms. 

Fhus  have  I  freely  deliver  d  my 
fentimentsy  which  I  humbly  hope  will 
not  be  difpleafmg  to  the  candid  rea¬ 
der.  I  have  advanc  d  nothing  but 
what  I  am  convinced  is  the  truth  , 
and  as  the  only  view  I  had  in  pub- 
UJhing  this  book,  was  to  offer  my 
natural  reafons  with  refpedi  to  the 
diflempers  of  horfes ,  and  as  moft 
gentlemen  are  afraid  to  have  their 
horfes  purged ,  from  the  danger 
they  apprehend  of  bad  or  mifap- 
plied phyfcky  and  the  dif appointment 
it  often  gives  them  of  riding  or  other- 
wife  ufing  them ;  and  as  very  few 
horfes ,  efpecially  thofe  taken  into  their 
fervice  very  young ,  can  be  made  to 
fland  in  the  fable  without  being 
cleanfed ;  and  as  the  old  methods  are 
grown  very  dangerous ,  /  have  by  my 
fludy  for  the  welfare  of  this  noble 

creaturey 
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creature ,  found  out  and  long  prac- 
tifed  a  method  entirely  of  my  own 
invention  namely ,  to  cleanfe  with¬ 
out  pbyfck,  or  a  days  hindrance 
from  working  $  which  general  Re¬ 
medy,  its  nature ,  operations ,  <2/2^ 
effedls  the  reader  will find  in  p.  94. 

i/2  the  clofe  of  this  Effay  I  have 
added  a  colie Ft ion  of  cafes ,  which 
may  ferve  to  explain ,  illuflrate ,  and 
confirm  what  I  have  advanced  m 
relation  to  the  feveral  difeafes  I 
have  here  treated  of  In  fome  of 
thefe  cafes ,  the  reader  will  find ,  the 
difeafe  proved  incur  able ,  2/2  others  a 
cure  was  perfected ,  together  with 
the  caufe  of  the  diftemper ,  the 

methods  I  took  to  that  end .  -  I  have 
not,  if  s  true ,  in  every  cafe , 
p lamed  the  particular  medicine  I 
a  fed  for  the  recovery  of  my  patient 5 
yet,  in  general,  I  have  given  fuch 
ideas  of  the  courfe  I  took,  that  any 
Farrier  will  find  affiance  in  the 
like  cafes ,  fro?n  what  I  have  find 
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upon  each  of  thefe ;  and  in  two  or 
three  of  thefe  cafes  that  were  very 
defperatey  I  have  throughly  explain¬ 
ed  whatever  is  necejfary  for  his 
knowledge  and  practice. 

Neither  could  I  omit  explaining 
a  fimpley  tho  a  good  remedy  or  two 
for  the  foot ;  becaufe  my  brethren 
of  the  profefiony  in  the  country  efi 
peciallyy  as  far  as  I  have  travelled , 
are  apt  to  ufetoo  many  drying  things y 
fuch  as  tary  &c.  in  their  medicines y 
before  the  feet  is  quite  eafy  5  which 
is  dangerous  fro?n  which  y  and 
drawing  of  foals y  I  hope  to  perfuade 
them .  In  humble  expectation  that 
what  I  have  here  laid  before  the 
pub  lick  will  prove  of  ufe  and  fer- 
vice  to  all  that  profefs  the  noble  art 
of  a  Farrier y  is  the  fincere  defire 
and  hearty  wifi  of  their 

moft  humble  and 
obedient  Serva?ity 


Matthew  Allen. 
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THE 

Nature  and  Proceeding 

O  F 

DISTEMPERS 

Incident  to 

HORSES. 

PART  I. 

Begin  firft  with  inter¬ 
nal  Difeafes,  as  they  are 
of  moft  Confequence^ 
and  much  more  difficult 

to  be  difcerned  than  thole  that  are 

* 

external.  Now  internal  difeafes 
are  many,  and  it  behoves  a  Farrier 

B  to 


%  Of  Colds. 

to  know  the  nature  of  them,  be=* 
fore  he  offers  a  medicine  for  the 
cure. 


Of  Colds. 


COLDS  are  the  original  of 
almoft  all  other  diftempers,. 
and  are  generally  occafion’d  by  an 
over-heat  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  ;  which  over-heat  opens  the 
pores  of  the  Ikin,  which  are  like 
fo  many  fuckers  or  air-holes  to 
draw  in  the  damps  and  noifome 
vapours  of  the  air,  which  in  courfe 
will  affect  the  health  of  the  body 
proportionably  as  the  pores  are 
more  or  lefs  open.  When  the 
horfe  comes  to  ftand  ftill  and  cool, 
the  pores  clofe,  and  the  blood  hav¬ 
ing  receiv’d  the  infedtion,  carries 
it  in  its  circulation  to  and  fro  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  till  the 
humour,  thus  receiv’d,  grows  too 
thick  for  the  paffages  to  contain ; 

and 
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and  the  paffages  being  too  fmal! 
for  the  humour  to  make  its  courfe, 
it  clogs,  and  generally  fettles  on 
the  lungs,  which  makes  him  break 
out  with  coughing.  And  this  hu¬ 
mour  frequently  fhews  itfelf  in 
other  places,  by  fwellings  ;  for 
wherever  it  fettles,  it  caufes  a  dif- 
order,  more  or  lefs,  fometimes  in 
the  glands,  or  under  the  jaw,  of 
in  the  legs,  &c>  and  fometimes 
under  the  belly. 

Now  from  the  blood,  thus  foul¬ 
ed,  proceed  the  following  difeafes, 
viz.  Fevers ,  Molten  Greafe ,  Gripes , 
Strangury  or  Cholick ,  dry  and  fix'd 
Coughs ,  Broken  Winds ,  Glanders , 
Farfeys ,  Strangles ,  Pole -Evil,  fore 
Eyes ,  and  even  fore  "Throats,  and 
Cankers  in  the  mouth :  In  fhort, 
all  diftempers  in  general  take  their 
rife  from  colds. 

Some  indeed  are  of  opinion 
that  there  are  particular  diftempers 
hereditary  :  this  I  allow,  as  in  fome 

B  .2  cafes 
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cafes  of  the  eyes;  but  then  the 
fire  and  dam  muft  before  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  infedtion  I  have  been 
Ipeaking  of. 

Now  the  queftion  is,  how  this 
humour  proceeds  to  occafion  fo 
many  diftempers ;  and  why,  when 
the  blood  has  receiv'd  the  above- 
mention’d  infedtion,  this  humour 
generally  fettles  on  the  lungs.  And 
the  firft  effedt  you  perceive  of  it  is 
a  cough,  which  frequently  becomes 
fix’d  to  that  degree,  as  to  make 
him  fo  terribly  fore  that  he  has  no 
power  to  cough  at  all ;  whereupon 
his  Ipirits  flag,  he  crouds  himfelf 
all  of  a  heap,  and  his  ftomach 
falls  off.  . 

Of  Fevers  in  general 

E  V  E  R  S  are  of  divers  kinds, 
viz.  peftilential,  putrid,  in¬ 
termitting,  and  Ample.  But  thos 
they  are  diftinguifh’d  by  thefe  fe- 

veral 
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veral  names,  yet  they  proceed  from 
the  fame  caufe,  and  differ  as  to 
their  effedts  thus.  The  peftilential, 
or,  in  plain  terms,  the  plaguy  Fe¬ 
ver,  is  when  it  feizes  the  horfe  fo 
violently  as  to  kill  him  in  two  or 
three  days,  more  or  lefs,  according 
as  he  is  leized.  The  putrid,  or 
what  I  call  the  pleuretic  Fever,  is 
when  it  affedts  the  fide  and  plura , 
that  is,  the  skirts  that  join  to  the 
fide,  and  part  the  lungs  from  the 
liver  and  heart.  The  fimple  Fever 
is  when  it  only  fiightly  affedts  the 
blood,  caufes  a  little  diforder  and 
dulnefs,  is  hot  in  the  mouth,  and 
he  feeds  but  flowly,  or  not  at  all. 
All  thefe  forts  are  to  be  help’d  by 
comfortable  fweating  medicines. 

How  the  blood  becomes  fo  in- 
fedted  as  to  caufe  Fevers,  proceeds 
from  the  infedtions  aforefaid,  that 
have  for  forne  time  been  lurking  in 
the  mafs.  Or  if  the  horfe  fhould 
happen  to  be  in  any  flurry  of  fpi- 

B  3  *  rit. 
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rlt5  either  by  violent  exercife,  or 
the  like,  which  put  the  blood  in  a 
ferment,  the  heat  of  which  warms 
thofe  glewy-like  humours,  and 
they  mingling  with  the  blood,  are 
forced  into  the  fmalleft  paflages  of 
the  lungs  by  the  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  degree  of  motion  the  blood  is  in 
at  that  time ;  there  this  foul  hu¬ 
mour  is  left  in  the  fmaller  paffages, 
for  the  blood  has  not  force  enough 
in  its  return  to  bring  it  back,  by 
reafon  of  its  thicknefs  and  glewy- 
like  nature.  Now  thefe  paffages 
or  fmaller  arteries  being  more  or 
iefs  flopp'd  up,  according  as  the 
humour  is  more  or  lefs  predomi¬ 
nant,  the  blood  immediately  meets 
with  a  repulfe,  which  caufes  a 
greater  exteniion  or  fulnefs  in  the 
larger  paffages,  and  a  quicker  re¬ 
turn  muff  neceffarily  follow,  as  the 
main  fountain  is  ftill  fupplying  its 
ufual  quantity,  and  thofe  arteries 
that  carry  it  back  being  over-fup- 
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plied,  are  put  in  a  great  hurry,  the 
blood  heats  and  froths  like  new 
beer  in  a  tun,  and  endeavours  to 
force  its  way  where  it  can.  By  this 
means  the  glands  that  fupply  the 
mouth  and  ftomach  with  proper 
acids,  are  put  in  a  ferment  and  great 
diforder,  which  caufes  a  loathing  of 
food  ;  the  heart  and  whole  mafs  of 
blood  are  all  in  a  hurry  and  heat ; 
the  fmaller  lobes  of  the  lungs  are 
flopped  by  the  humour  being  fix’d, 
which  makes  the  horfe  fetch  his 
breath  quick  and  fhort ;  the  fmall- 
eft  fibres,  or  hair-like  veflels,  that 
fupply  the  fkin  with  blood,  are  in¬ 
fected,  which  caufes  the  hair  to 
turn  feemingly  the  wrong  way  on 
the  back  :  Nay,  even  the  juices 
that  fupply  the  joints  with  natural 
moifture,  are  affeCted  by  this  hu¬ 
mour,  and  are  fo  painful  that  a 
horfe  don’t  care  to  ftir.  The  glands 
fend  nothing  into  the  mouth  but 
froth  and  foam,  which  makes  the  ' 

a 
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tongue  hot  and  dry  ;  thofe  in  the 
ftomach  convey  nothing  there  but 
dilbrder’d  acids,  and  caufe  a  bad 
digefted  chyle,  which  is  receiv’d 
to  make  up  the  compofttion  of 
blood  that  is  neceffary  to  fupply 
the  whole  body  5  by  which  means 
the  conftitution  and  oeconomy  of 
the  whole  body  mu  ft  neceffarily 
be  diforderi d  and  fuffer,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  caufe  of  the  dry  gripes , 
by  the  ftomach’ s  being  too  full  of 
food,  and  the  acids  not  regular  to 
digeft  it,  it  lies  in  the  ftomach,  and 
is  not  pufh’d  off  till  the  natural 
heat  dries  up  all  the  moifture,  and 
it  becomes  hard  as  if  baked  in  an 
oven.  This  baked  dung  is  always 
found  in  the  long  gut,  or  fecond 
ftomach,  or  that  which  fome  call 
the  lower  belly,  which  adheres  or 
joins  to,  and  is  the  main  paffage  out 
of  the  ftomach.  For  in  the  firft 
ftomach,  where  the  chyle  is  com- 
pofed,  nature  will  not  fuffer  any 

grof§ 
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grofs  food  to  remain  longer  than 
juft  to  digeft  its  fubftance,  and  ex- 
trad:  the  beft  of  its  juices ;  for  then 
it  is  pufh’d  off,  and  fometimes  it  re¬ 
mains  there  long  enough  to  put  the 
poor  beaft  to  a  great  deal  of  torture, 
and  very  often  caufes  his  death. 

lO  /ft  ■  3r  I  •  "■  U!  •  -•!  . 

Of  the  Molten  Grease. 

NO  V/  if  fome  part  of  this  foul 
humour  be  carried  along 
with  die  excrement,  it  will  be  void¬ 
ed  at  the  fundament  like ipmps  of 
fat,  fuch  as  you  fee  come  from  al- 
moft  all  horfes  in  a  had  fever.  This 

.*/  '/V 

is  termed  the  Molten  Greafe ,  and 
very  rightly;  for  all  the  inward  fat 
is  as  it  were  melted  and  run  in 
heaps ;  and  better  it  is  for  the  horfe, 
if  nature  has  ftrength  enough  to 
vent  fome  part  of  the  humour,  fo 
clogg’d,  in  that  way.  Now  if  the 
humour  is  dripp’d  and  fettled  on 

the 
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the  lungs,  and  not  fo  fevere  as 
forefaid,  it  commonly  forces  a  run¬ 
ning  at  the  nofe  ;  for  as  nature 
caufes  this  humour,  as  far  as  in  her 
lies,  to  feparate  or  digeft,  it  has  no 
other  way  of  venting  itfelf  but  at 
the  noftrils,  when  fixed  on  the 
lungs.  This  humour  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  flings  a  horfe  into  fo  fharp 
a  flouring  as  is  hardly  to  be  flopp'd. 
Nay,  I  have  often  known  a  horfe 
die  of  it,  after  all  means  have  been 
efed  to  prevent  its  violent  courfe, 
It  may  be  properly  termed  the 
Bloody-Flux ;  for  fometimes  the 
humour  is  fo  fharp  as  to  force  & 
voidance  of  blood. 

Of  the  Glanders. 

AGAIN,  if  the  humours  are 
fettled  fo  feverely  on  the 
lungs,  as  not  to  leave  nature  power 
fiifficient  to  throw  them  quite  off, 
the  heat  and  poifonous  quality  foon 

infedts 
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infedts  the  lungs  to  that  degree,  a$ 
even  to  turn  what  nature  fends  for 
the  fupply  of  life,  to  bad  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  fo  to  void  itfelf  at  the 
nofe.  When  therefore  this  humour 
is  predominant  in  that  part,  it  in¬ 
fedts  thole  juices  that  fupply  the 
mouth  with  moifture,  and  thickens 
them  fo  as  to  hinder  their  free  paf- 
fage  thro'  thofe  velfels  called  the 
glands ;  whence  proceed  thofe  ker¬ 
nels  or  nobbs  you  find  under  the 
jaws.  Thus  the  juices  that  iffue  in¬ 
to  the  mouth,  and  are  fwallowed 
into  the  ftomach  to  digeft  the  fooda 
being  infedted,  the  whole  mafs  is 
foon  infedted,  and  quickly  contri¬ 
butes  folely  to  fupply  and  increafe 
this  fulfome  difeafe,  which  foon  in¬ 
fedts  and  ulcerates  the  flejfhy  or  bo¬ 
ny  part  of  the  noftrils ;  and  all  the 
noftril  parts  becoming  entirely  ul¬ 
cerous,  hence  proceeds  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  colour  of  the  Matter 
vented  at  the  nofe.  This  occafions 

the 
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the  lofs  of  natural  nourifhment  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
mull  therefore  necelfarily  decline 
and  fall  away,  and  death  foon  en- 
fue.  This  is  what  I  call  the  Glanders. 

Of  Broken  Winds. 

IF  the  aforefaid  humours  do  not 
turn  to  any  of  thefe  effects, 
they  oftentimes  dry  and  fix  in  the 
palfages  of  the  lungs,  and  clog  the 
air-pipes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  breath  cannot  have  its  free  courfe 
into  the  lights ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  faid  humour  prevails,  the 
palfages  are  more  or  lefsclogg'd  and 
illopt,  and  accordingly  fix'd  coughs 
are  more  or  lefs  predominant,  and 
proceed  to  what  we  call  a  Broken 
Wind.  Fortho’  the  humour  is  but 
flight!  y  fixed  at  firlt ;  yet  the  blood 
being  infedted,  it  is  impaired  by  it  i 
and  to  that  degree,  that  nature  of 
itfelf  has  not  ftrength  fufficient  to 

move 
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move  it.  But  few  people  feek  relief 
in  time!  imagining  it  will  go  off  of 
itfelf,  till  what  was  firft  fettled,  ga¬ 
thers  more  and  more,  like  mud  in  a 
common-fewer,  infomuch  that  the 
fmall  globular  paffages  are  almoft, 
or  quite  l|opt,  and  the  breath  can¬ 
not  without  great  difficulty  pafs  in¬ 
to  the  lights;  which  makes  the 
horfe  labour  for  breath,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  beating  or  drawing 
together  of  the  flanks.  And  the  hu¬ 
mour  fo  fix’d,  in  the  manner  above 
•  defcrib’d,  is  much  like  a  piece  of 
fat  fluffed  into  each  paffage  or  air- 
pipe  ;  and  as  no  medicine  can  be 
applied  but  what  is  firff  refined  in 
the  ftomach,  therefore  the  goodnefs. 
and  virtue  of  that  medicine  can  on¬ 
ly  be  communicated  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  to  the  lungs ; 
for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
blood  will  leave  all  the  virtue  of 
the  medicine  in  one  particular  part : 
But  if  it  did,  it  is  impoffible  for 

any 
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any  thing  to  have  power  enough  to 
force  out  or  difcharge  the  matter  fo 
fixed.  A  cordial  oily  mixture  may 
and  will  have  this  effedt,  to  foften 
and  eafe  the  parts  grieved  ;  but  no 
longer  than  the  ftrength  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  remains,  will  the  creature  have 
eafe.  ’Tis  by  giving  things  of  a  foft 
oily  nature  is  compleated  what  is 
called,  Setting  a  Broken-Winded 
Horfe ,  for  a  day  or  two. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  fet  down 
the  nature  of  the  humours  that 
affedt  the  lungs,  in  as  plain  and 
natural  a  way  as  can  well  be  done, 
without  ufing  any  learned  terms  of 
art  to  defcribe  the  veffels  and  arte¬ 
ries  by,  which  moft  other  authors 
puzzle  Farriers  with. 

Of  the  Strangury. 

I  Shall  now  treat  of  another 
very  ill  confequence,  occa- 
lioned  by  this  clog  of  humours 

whilft 
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tvhilil  they  lie  inviiibie  in  the 
body;  I  mean  the  Strangury  or 
Strongolom .  Whether  this  dis¬ 
order  arifes  from  the  firfl  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  humours  in  the  body? 
or  after  their  continuance  there 
fome  time ;  whether  one  or  the 
other,  this  is  certain,  that  humours 
are  always  the  caufe  of  it;  for,  by 
their  fettling  round  the  kidneys,  the 
urinary  parts  of  the  bladder,  the 
paffages  for  the  urine  are  flopp’d, 
and  the  horfe  is  flung  into  fuch  an 
agony,  that  death  is  the  fpeedy 
confequence  without  prefent  re¬ 
lief.  And  if  death  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  follow,  yet  it  often  gives 
him  fuch  violent  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  by  fettling  round  the 
kidneys,  that  he  is  often  deemed 
broken-back' d  and  quite  ufelefs, 
Tho?  thofe  humours  generally  firfl 
fettle  on  the  lungs,  nature  many 
times  will  not  Suffer  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  long  there,  except  they  are 


lm- 
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immoveably  fixed  in  the  manner 
before  defcribed,  but  moves  them 
like  a  river  moving  a  bank  of  fand 
by  little  and  gradually,  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  force  of  the 
blood,  or  as  the  humours  are  more 
or  lefs  thick  or  foul ;  if  they  are 
moved  to  the  urinary  parts,  then 
proceeds  the  Strangury ;  if  the 
blood  carries  them  farther,  then  fol¬ 
low  violent  fwellings  in  the  groin,* 
which  often  break  or  gauge :  but  if 
the  fwelling  breaks,  it’s  better  for 
the  poor  beaft.  If  the  humours 
move  towards  the  fore-part,  the 
fwellings  proceed  at  the  point  of 
the  flioulder,  and  are,  as  in  the 
groin,  very  troublefome,  and  fre¬ 
quently  end  with  the  lofs  of  life ; 
efpecially  if  they  fettle  on  the-  in- 
lide  of  the  cheft,  fo  as  to  caufe  a 
Pleurify,  or  fuch  a  forenefs  as  the 
horfe  cannot  move  his  fore-legs. 
And  indeed  they  very  often  fettle 
there  and  when  they  do,  the  dis¬ 
order 
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order  they  occalion,  is  called  the 
Chef  founder,  which  is  feldom  or 
never  cured* 

Of  the  Pise,  ^Flux  ^Urine* 

THE  caufe  of  the  Fife ,  or 
Flux  of  Urine ,  is,  when  the 
thinner  humours  affedt  the  veffel 
that  conveys  the  urine  to  and  from 
the  kidneys,  and  that  which  carries  it 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder ; 
and  this  I  call  the  urinary  parts  of 
which  I  have  already  treated  in  de- 
fcribing  the  Strangury :  I  fay,  when 
thefe  urinary  parts  are  thus  affedt- 
ed  by  thefe  humours,  it  caufes  a 
continual  motion  to  ftale ;  and  by 
the  fharp  pricking  of  thofe  parts, 
the  blood  fupplies  it  with  all  the 
watery  humours  it  contains,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  ferum,  which  often 
dreins  the  blood  fo  much  as  to  make 
the  horfe  weak,  and  look  thin,  his 
hide  clinging  to  his  ribs,  as  if  vio- 

C  lently 
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lently  forfeited  or  hide-bound.  I 
have  feen  fome  ftale  blood ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which,  I  conceive,  is,  that 
the  veffels  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
parts,  being  by  fome  great  ftrain 
fretted  and  much  hurt,  every  artery 
and  veffel  fo  offended  emits  blood, 
which  the  urine  takes  along  with  it  5 
and  the  urine  and  blood  being  thus 
mixed,  it  comes  from  him  in  the 
colour  of  blood.  Sometimes  indeed 
it  will  not  mix  with  the  urine,  but 
comes  away  in  clods  and  clotters  of 
all  blood  5  when  this  happens,  the 
cafe  is  very  bad,  and  requires  a  good 
deal  of  reft,  with  ftrengthening 
medicines  for  his  recovery. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked,  how 
a  horfe  that  never  was  hard 
wrought,  or  ill-us’d,  fhould  come 
by  thefe  humours  and  diftempers  ? 
I  anfwer  there  are  feveral  reafons. 
to  be  given ;  one  of  which  is  this, 
viz.  A  horfe  that  is  a  hard  feeder, 
will  as  foon  foul  a  mafs  of  blood, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  well  exercis’d,  as  a  horfe  that 
is  a  hard  and  free  worker  can  do 
by  over  much  work. 

Of  the  Wo  RMS, 

ANother  thing  that  fouls  the 
blood,  and  caufes  humours 
and  diforders,  tho’  the  horfe  be  well 
kept,  and  all  poffible  care  taken  of 
him  with  refpedt  to  his  exercife,  is 
Worms ,  of  which  there  are  feve~ 
ral  forts :  And  I  fhall  carefully  and 
particularly  treat  of  their  ill  effedts. 

Worms  are  a  noifome  vermin 
that  breed  in  all  horfes  at  one  time 
or  other,  but  efpecially  in  young 
ones ;  and  by  their  ill  effedts  many 
a  brave  horfe  lofes  his  life. 

The  firfl  fort  of  thefe  vermin  I 
fhall  mention,  are  Botts  thefe  I 
think  are  moffc  dangerous.  ’Tis 
reafonable  to  believe  they  are  bred 
by  means  of  evil  humours,  and  bad 
digeftions;  and  as  foon  as  bred, 

C  2  they 
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they  feize  on  the  infide  of  the 
ftomach,  work  their  heads  faft  in, 
and  there  ftick  like  a  wood-tick  on 
a-  dog  or  horfe,  as  thick  as  poffi- 
ble  they  can  ftick  one  above  ano¬ 
ther.  If  there  be  large  quantities, 
of  which  you  may  ealily  judge  by 
feeing  more  or  lefs  appear  about 
the  fundament :  For  as  there  are 
vaft  numbers  about  the  ftomach, 
fome  of  them  lofe  their  hold,  and 
are  carried  away  along  with  the 
groffer  food,  and  catch  hold  of 
the  guts  any  where  as  they  pafs  a- 
long  with  the  excrement.  Thefe 
vermin,  by  long  continuance, 
will  work  fo  deep  in  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach,  that  when  they  lofe 
their  hold,  there  will  be  a  fmall 
leakage  from  the  ftomach,  which 
will  drop  on  the  fkirts  or  plura , 
and  is  there  confined  for  fome  time, 
more  or  lefs,  till  it  comes  to  a 
quantity:  for  the  moifture  they 
dripped  can  have  no  vent,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  foon  inflames  the  heart 
and  lungs,  mortifies,  and  confe- 
quently  the  horfe  dies  in  a  great 
agony ;  and  fo  it  paffes  off  that  he 
died  of  the  Gripes.  But  if  any 
man  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth, 
after  the  horfe  is  flea’d,  open  but 
the  belly  juft  at  the  point  of  the 
breaft,  and  he  will  find  fometimes 
near  a  pail  full  of  nafty  bloody 
ftinking  water ;  and  by  carefully 
examining  the  ftomach,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  condition  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  tho’  perhaps  at  that  time 
but  few  or  none  of  thofe  vermin 
in  it ;  for  this  difeafe  may  have 
been  gathering  a  great  while,  the’ 
the  worms  have  been  kill’d  or 
difpers’d.  I  have  often  feen  a 
horfe’s  ftomach  torn  five  or  fix 
inches  by  his  over-filling  himfelf, 
occafion’d  by  the  defedt  of  the 

m 

ftomach,  by  being  weaken’d  by 
thefe  noifome  vermin  call’d  Botts , 
and  die  in  the  manner  as  has  been 
fheym*  C  3  As 
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As  to  the  other  fort  of  worms, 
1  mean,  the  long  fort,  they  many 
times  breed  in  large  quantities, 
feed  on  the  beft  that  fhould  enrich 
and  nourifh  the  blood,  whereby 
the  blood  and  juices  are  impove- 
rifh’d,  and  no  part  of  the  body  has 
the  nourifhment  which  nature  re¬ 
quires  ;  which  makes  the  Ikin 
flick  clofe  to  the  ribs,  and  gives 
name  to  that  diforder  call’d  the 
Hide-bound  ;  the  hair  will  flart 
and  fland  an  end,  the  countenance 
will  be  dull,  and  the  fpirits  flagg’d ; 
in  this  condition  he  remains  perhaps, 
till  he  break  out  all  over  in  blotch¬ 
es,  which  foon  turn  to  the  Leprofy 
or  Ma?igey  or  the  fmall,  knotted, 
or  Pock-Farfy  5  all  of  which  are 
very  dangerous. 

Several  authors  have  bellow¬ 
ed  abundance  of  pains  in  defcribing 
the  feveral  forts  of  worms  in 
horfes,  which  I  think  needlefs, 
fince  the  fame  thing  which  kills 

one. 
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one,  will  deftroy  the  other.  A  cer¬ 
tain  author  indeed  fays,  that  no 
worms  can  breed  or  live  in  the  fto- 
mach  3  the  fahity  of  which  afler- 
tion  will  be  manifeft  to  any  perfon 
who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  a  horfe 
that  died  of  them,  when  they  may 
fometimes  fee  a  maw  eaten  by  Botts 
like  a  honey-comb,  for  the  fpace  of 
four  or  five  inches  fquare,  and  often 
thoufands  of  the  other  fort. 

I  once  was  fent  for  to  a  horfe 
which  was  feemingly  taken  with 
a  fit  of  the  gripes.  I  applied  what 
I  thought  a  fuitable  remedy,  which 
forced  him  to  ftale  and  dung,  but 
he  grew  worfe  and  worfe  for  three 
days,  and  then  died.  Willing  to 
be  informed  of  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  before  feveral  people  I  o- 
pened  him,  and  found  a  large  par¬ 
cel  of  worms  floating  about  on  the 
acids  of  the  ftomach;  and  upon 
examining  the  pafiage  into  the  fe- 

C  4  cond 
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cond  ftomach,  or  great  gut,  I  dif~ 
cover’d  fuch  a  large  quantity  of 
worms  clogg’d  and  fo  interwoven 
one  within  another,  as  wholly  to 
ftop  the  pailage,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  his  death.  I  dare  be  bold 
to  affert,  that  worms,  and  the  ill 
effedts  they  produce,  are  the  caufe 
of  the  death  of  one  half  of  the 
horfes  in  this  kingdom,  for  want 
of  the  application  of  a  fuitable  me¬ 
dicine  in  time. 

Of  the  Rheumatism  or  Gout, 

THERE  is  alfo  another  hu¬ 
mour  which  infedts  the 
blood ,  and  that  is  a  thin,  watry, 
four  humour,  which  having  fepa- 
rated  itfelf  from  the  more  heavy  and 
grofs  humours, infmuates  and  makes 
itfelf  familiar  with  the  blood,  fo  as 
to  be  carried  with  it  to  and  fro  in  its 
circulation ;  this  affedts  the  limbs 
or  limb  with  invifible  lamenefs,  and 

may 
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may  properly  be  termed  the  Rheu- 
matifm  or  Gout ;  becaufe  the  tor¬ 
menting  effects  of  it  are  not  unlike 
that  diftemper  in  the  human  body. 
You  will  have  a  horfe  fuddenly  fall 
lame,  either  behind  or  before,  but 
moft  cpmmonly  before )  the  Farrier 
is  fent  for,  and  the  fhoe  is  taken  off, 
which  is  very  prudent  and  judicious 
fo  to  do,  unlefs  the  ailment  is  very 
vifibie  indeed.  The  next  thing  is 
bleeding  and  oiling,  and  the  lame- 
nefs  immediately  term’d  a  Shoulder - 
flip ,  or  Stiful-flrain  d.  I  have  feen 
feveral  horfes  fo  lame  only  by 
this  humour,  as  hardly  to  be  got 
out  of  the  liable,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  fo  well  recover’d 
as  to  be  capable  of  labour  :  For 
by  the  warmth  and  penetration  of 
the  oils,  the  humour  is  moved,  and 
taken  off  with  the  circulation ;  yet 
Hill  it  remains  in  the  body,  thp’  the 
horfe  be  eafy,  and  in  appearance 
well)  but  perhaps  the  third  or 

fourth 
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fourth  time  he  is  ufed,  he  falls 
lame  again  in  one  of  his  hind¬ 
legs,  or  the  other  fore-leg,  or 
even  the  fame  again ;  and  by 
bleeding  and  oiling,  as  for  a  ftrain, 
as  the  ailment  is  judged  to  be,  the 
humour  is  moved  about  from  one 
part  to  another,  but  no  remedy 
applied  internally  to  take  it  quite 
off,  till  at  length  it  fixes  on  fome 
joint  or  other,  fo  very  feverely,  as 
to  fhrink  or  contrail  the  finews  and 
tendons  to  that  degree,  that  it’s 
impoflible  to  remove  it ;  and  thus 
the  horfe  becomes  for  ever  lame. 

From  the  prevalency  of  this 
humour,  \  am  bold  to  fay,  pro¬ 
ceed  almoft  all  irrecoverable  and 
invifible  lamenefies;  for  as  every 
joint  receives  its  nourifhment  from 
the  blood,  fo  there  is  none  but 
what  is  liable  to  be  affected  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  fituation  and  actions ; 
the  lower  fooner  than  the  upper, 
;and  frequently  all  together.  But 

when 
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when  it  affefts  the  coffin-joint,  it 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous 
for  a  perpetual  lamenefs.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  becaufe  when  it  drops  there, 
it  caufes  by  its  ffiarpnefs  a  great 
heat  and  pain,  and  the  lamenefs 
is  very  feldom  fearch’d  for  there, 
but  they  cry,  it’s  in  the  ffioulder; 
and  whilft  they  are  dodtoring  that 
part,  the  part  aggrieved  becomes 
abfolutely  incurable ;  for  by  its 
continuance,  it  weakens  the  ten¬ 
dons,  fhrinks  in  the  hoof  at  the 
top  of  the  crownet,  which  binds 
ftrong  upon  the  flelh  and  joint,  and 
gives  a  perpetual  pain ;  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  perceived,  then,  fay  they, 
he  is  founder’d,  and  can  have  no 
help,  and  confequently  muft  be 
for  ever  lame  :  for  when  a  crow- 
net  is  thus  fhrunk,  I  never  faw  any 
that  was  brought  to  its  proper  cen¬ 
tre  again.  All  which  proceeds 
from  want  of  adminiftring  a  proper 
remedy  in  time.  I  would  therefore 

advife 
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advife  all  practitioners,  that  when 
a  horfe  is  brought  them  to  be  cur’d 
of  a  lamenefs  that  they  can’t  right¬ 
ly  difcover,  that  they  apply  a  rc^ 
medy  to  this  particular  part,  as  well 
as  to  others  which  they  fufpeCt  to 
be  afFefted.  But  of  this  I  fliall 
fpeak  more  particularly  toward  the 
end  of  this  book. 

>  \ 

Of  the  Stag-Evil, 

a  ■,  f 

ANOTHER  bad  effect  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  this  humour,  is, 
when  it  feizes  the  glands  and  nerves 
of  the  head :  This  I  call  the  Stag- 
Evil ,  otherwife  a  ftagnation  on  the 
glands.  For  when  it  fettles  there, 
the  horfe  has  no  ufe  of  his  neck, 
but  fticks  out  his  head  like  a  pig 
on  a  fpit ;  and  if  you  ftir  his  head, 
he  turns  up  his  eyes,  fo  that  you 
can  differ n  nothing  but  the  white  , 
and  it’s  almoft  death  for  him  to 
move  it.  It  often  takes  away  the 

ufe 
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ufe  of  his  jaws  3  the  confequence 
of  which  is  very  commonly  his 
death,  at  leaft  the  lofs  of  his  lower 
lip,  which  he  rarely  recovers.  And 
from  this  humour  alone  often  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  total  lofs  of  all  the  limbs* 
infomuch  that  a  horfe  can  t  Hand  at 
all.  Sometimes  it  feizes  on  the  loins 
and  hind-legs  only ;  fo  that  he 
fhall  have  the  ufe  of  his  fore-parts* 
the  hind-parts  at  the  fame  time 
fhall  be  as  if  dead.  This  may  be 
properly  called  the  Dead  Paljte , 
and  is  generally  mortal. 

This  humour  fometimes falls  fo 
very  fharp  into  the  fore-feet,  that 
it  entirely  deprives  the  coffin-joint 
of  the  ufe  of  its  tendons,  and  for¬ 
ces  them  to  give  way  and  link,  and 
the  horfe  becomes  what  is  called 
Pomice- -footed ;  his  joints  are  ren¬ 
dered  ufelefs,  and  the  horfe  unfer- 
viceable,  unlefstoput  to  the  plough* 
or  fome  very  eafy  foft  exercife  ; 
which  feldom  anfwers  the  expence 
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of  bringing  them  about :  for  I  have 
known  many  lie  in  this  condition 
a  quarter  or  half  a  year,  and  at 
laft  unfit  for  any  fervice. 

If  the  humour  feizes  the  brain^ 
it  caufes  madnefs,  or  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Mad-St agger s*,  which  car¬ 
ries  off  many  a  brave  horfe.  But 
it  may  reafonably  be  fuppos’d,  it 
does  not  immediately  feize  the 
brain,  without  fome  diforder  firffc 
in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  the  like; 
it  certainly  has  its  fymptoms,  tho* 
not  always  difcernahle  till  it  affedls 
the  brain. 

It’s  farther  obfervable,  that  the 
Staggers  are  always  attended  with 
a  Fever.  This  diftemper  is  not  un¬ 
like  a  man  light-headed  in  a  violent 
Fever,  who  had  he,  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  the  ftrength  of  a  horfe,  he 
would  be  as  ungovernable. 

The  Yellows ,  as  it’s  called,  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fore-runner  of  the  Stag-* 
gers ;  yet  many  a  horfe  has  the 

TeU 
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Yellows ,  and  not  the  Staggers ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  perceived  in  time;  and 
it  alfo  happens  as  the  humour  is 
more  or  lefs  fevere :  for  all  the  to¬ 
kens  we  ever  difcover  of  the  Yel¬ 
lows,  are,  when  the  white  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  infide  of  the  lips 
are  turned  of  a  yellowilh  colour., 
occalioned  only  by  an  illnefs  at  the 
ftomach,  which  caufes  exceffive 
faintings,  and  almoft  a  ftagnation 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  which 
does  not  circulate  freely.  And  the 
whiter  the  aforefaid  parts  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be,  the  fooner  will  they 
turn  yellow,  tho*  all  the  while  the 
diforder  is  in  the  body. 


The  End  of  the  firfi  Part . 
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THE 

Vifible  and  External 

\ 

DISTEMPERS 

Incident  to 

HORSES. 

PART  II. 

Of  the  dijiempers  in  the  Eyes* 

LL  vifible  and  external 
diftempers  proceed  from 
humours  in  the  blood. 
Now  the  eyes  have  their 
nourifhment  fupplied  from  the 
blood  by  feveral  arteries  and  blood- 
velfels,  needlefs  to  trouble  the  reader 
with,  becaufe  they  are  all  derived 

from 
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from  one  fountain,  and  affedted  with 
one  humour,  tho’  in  different  fhapes. 
The  eyes  are  fupplied  with  the  moft 
refined  and  choiceft  of  the  juices* 
This  humour,  by  its  thinnefs  and 
lharp  vifcous  quality,  gets  fami¬ 
liar  or  predominant  with  thefe  jui¬ 
ces,  and  runs  with  them  in  their 
circulation  ;  and  as  the  eye  is  fup¬ 
plied  by  very  fmall  arteries  or  fi¬ 
bres,  from  the  main  optick  nerves, 
the  fharpnefs  of  the  humour  foon 
over-powers  them,  and  gives  the 
eye  a  great  pain,  caufes  a  fharp 
humour  to  flow  from  one  or  both 
at  once ;  and  by  continuing  there  a 
fhort  time,  the  heat  and  fharpnefs 
of  the  humour  {brinks  and  dries 
up  thefe  blood-veffels  which  flip- 
ply  the  eyes,  prevents  its  natural 
nourifhment,  and  blindnefs  mu  ft 
confequently  enfue  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  feverity  or  force 
of  the  humour  ;  which  it’s  impoft 
Able  to  prevent,  without  a  reme- 

D  dy 
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dy  to  cleanfe  and  rid  the  blood  of 
thefe  humours,  and  then  fome- 
thing  to  ftrengthen  and  nourifh  the 
fibres  and  arteries  of  the  eyes,, 
which  may  be  done  by  a  medicine 
propofed  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book. 

Of  the  Farsey,  or  Fashions. 

THIS  diftemper  proceeds  from 
a  foul  blood,  or  the  grofs, 
thin  and  vifcid  humours  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  which  fall  down  in  fome 
limb  or  other  part,  but  moll  com¬ 
monly  in  the  limbs :  Thefe,  I  fay, 
fometimes  drop  fo  fharp,  as  to  caule 
fiich  an  inflammation  as  gives  the 
horfe  great  pain,  and  often,  in  fpite 
of  all  fomentations  and  proper 
drinks,  infedt  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood,  infomuch  that  all  a  horfe 
eats  or  drinks,  turns  to  nothing  but 
a  fupply  to  this  noifome  diftem¬ 
per  j  the  mafs  being  thus  infedted, 

flings. 
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flings  it  out  all  over  the  body,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  powers  of  medicine, 
and  death  is  the  fpeedy  confequence. 
Of  the  truth  of  thefe  fadls  every 
Farrier  of  any  Handing  or  toler¬ 
able  practice  rnuffc  be  fatisfied. 

With  regard  to  fuch  Farfeys  as 
do  not  fall  fo  fevere  as  above,  thefe 
are  often  foon  cured  5  but  frequent¬ 
ly,  for  want  of  a  right  feafonable 
application,  turn  to  the  worft 
fort,  and  have  the  fame  fatal  ifliie* 
For  you  are  to  confider  that  if  this 
or  any  other  diftemper  does  not 
grow  better,  it  grows  world ;  for 
no  diftemper  is  long  at  a  Hand. 
And  as  the  Farfey  Ihews  itfelf  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  where- 
ever  it  appears,  that  vein  or  artery 
is  full,  flopped  up  with  the  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood,  like  a  large  or 
fmall  drein  from  a  main  fewer, 
which  has  feveral  ways  for  the 
water  and  filth  to  run  thro’;  fo 
this  vein  being  clogged,  every 

D  2  circu- 
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circulation  is  ftill  heaping  more  to 
it,  till  it  overflows,  and  then  affedts 
fome  others ;  and  thus  by  degrees 
fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  body. 
If  not  timely  prevented,  either  by 
opening  the  grieved  part  outward¬ 
ly,  or  a  cleanfing  medicine  taken 
Internally. 

Now  when  the  Farfey ,  that  is, 
the  grofs  humour,  and  the  vifcid, 
fharp,  watry  humours  flow  all 
to  one  part,  and  unite  together, 
it’s  very  feldom  they  are  cured  of 
either.  This  diftemper  often 
proceeds  from  cutting,  fpurring, 
and  many  other  accidents,  as 
bruifes,  &c.  yet  ftill  the  blood 
muftbe  foul  and  ready  to  contribute 
its  venom  to  the  part  grieved, 
which  wou’d  have  been  as  nothing, 
had  not  the  humour  been  in  the 
body.  I  take  this  humour,  be¬ 
fore  it  appears,  if  I  may  without 
offence  be  allowed  to  make  the 
comparifon,  to  be  like  a  proud  am¬ 
bitious 
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bitious  mao,  who  envies  every  one 
above  him,  fpites  his  equals,  and 
treats  unmercifully  every  one  he 
imagines  has  done  him  an  injury, 
tho’  the  poor  fufferer  be  ever  fa 
penitent  and  grieved  for  his  fup- 
p.ofed  offence. 

Of  the  G  r  e  a  s  e. 

T^HE  Gi'eafe  falls  down  the 
J f  main  veins  of  the  legs,  and 

proceeds  from  the  fame  humour, 
only  it  is  thinner,  but  breaks  out  in 
a  running,  and  is  very  fore  and  pain¬ 
ful  to  a  horfe,  and  many  times  for 
want  of  the  blood  being  cleanfed  in 
time,  and  a  proper  medicine  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  becomes  incurable, 
by  a  large  fwelling  and  great  tetters, 
that  pufh  out  as  big  as  large  nuts, 
and  a  continual  floating  of  humours 
to  it,  which  will  hinder  almoft  any 
medicine  from  doing  any  good. 
Thefe  are  generally  a  year  before 

D  3  they 
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they  come  to  be  fo  very  bad;  but 
it’s  common  for  moft  men,  if  a 
horfe  has  but  a  little  fharp  glitey 
humour  in  the  heels,  to  call  it  the 
Greofe ,  which  is  often  cured  by  a 
proper  poultefs  or  two,  or  at  leaft 
drove  back  into  the  blood,  and  is  to 
be  carried  off  by  an  internal  remedy 
or  worfe  will  come  of  it ;  for  how 
often  fhall  you  fee,  by  drying  up 
a  fharp  humour  in  the  heels,  that 
it  immediately  flies  to  the  eyes,  and 
blinds  the  horfe  ? 

0/  Fistula’s  and  Pole  -Evils. 

THESE  two  diftempers  are 
much  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
require  the  fame  medicines  and  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  and  therefore  I  join 
them  in  the  fame  article. 

A  Fijiula  proceeds  from  the 
pinch  of  the  faddle  or  the  withers, 
which,  by  the  bruife  the  part  re¬ 
ceives,  caufes  an  inflammation  and 

great 
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great  pain ;  immediately  upon 
which  the  humours  in  the  blood  fly 
to  the  place  grieved,  form  a  large 
fwelling,  and  in  a  little  time  breaks 
out  in  a  violent  running  >  and  often 
before  the  fwelling  breaks,  the  heat 
and  poifonous  quality  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  rots  and  fouls  the  griftle  and 
part  of  the  plate-bone,  fo  much  that 
it  muft  be  cut  or  burnt  away  by 
caufticks  or  the  like,  before  a  cure 
can  be  performed;  and  even  then  if  s 
generally  a  great  while  before  the 
cure  can  be  compleated. 

The  fame  way  proceeds  the  Pole- 
evil ,  fometimes  by  a  bruife,  but  oft- 
ner  of  itfelf,  by  the  humour  which 
the  horfe  has  contracted  by  heats 
and  colds.  This  evil  often  proves 
exceeding  troublefom ;  for  it  fouls 
the  griftle  or  perth  under  the  creft 
or  mane,  which  muft  be  cut  or  fcal’d 
out  before  a  cure  can  be  made, 
which  will  take  up  much  the  fame 
time  as  a  Fiftula ;  yet  a  great 

D  4  num~ 
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number  of  horfesdleof  this  diftem- 
per  in  a  year  in  this  kingdom. 

As  to  thofe  violent  fwellings  in 
the  groin,  which  often  gather  and 
break,  alfo  thofe  that  rife  on  the 
fhoulders  and  elfewhere,  all  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  foul  blood ;  and  a 
horfe  is  generally  very  healthful 
after  fuch  breakings  and  runnings, 
let  ’em  happen  where  they  will 

Of  the  Strangles. 

THE  Strangles  almoft  all 
horfes  have  once,  and  that 
is  generally  when  they  are  young. 
It  is  a  large  fwelling  under  thejaws3 
and  a  horfe  is  for  the  moft  part  very 
lick  at  their  firft  appearance  ;  but 
foon  grows  better  as  the  fwelling 
ripens  and  comes  to  break.  This 
diforder  is  often  attended  with  a 
Quincy  in  the  throat,  which  makes 
it  difficult  and  fometimes  impoffi- 
ble  for  a  horfe  to  fwallow.  When 

'  *  -i  >  V 
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this  happens,  the  cafe  is  fomething 
dangerous;  tho’  ’tis  but  feldom 
they  meet  together. 

The  Strangles  proceed  from 
the  fame  caufe  as  all  other  ulcers 
do,  that  is,  from  colds ;  and  the 
humour  fettling  on  the  glands,  the 
blood  has  not  force  enough  to 
move  it,  which  therefore  foon  ga¬ 
thers  to  a  fubftance,  and  appears 
generally  more  on  one  fide  than 
the  other,  according  as  the  hu¬ 
mour  fixes.  This  diftemper,  if 
you  are  careful  to  foment  it  well, 
and  let  it  be  thorough  ripe  before 
it's  launched,  does  a  horfe  a  great 
deal  of  good,  by  cleanfing  the 
glands,  and  drawing  all  humours 
from  the  head,  eyes,  &c. 

Of  Diforders  in  the  Mouth. 


QUINCYS,  I  think,  rife 
much  in  the  fame  manner, 
except  that  they  fwell  in  the  infide 

of 
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of  the  throat,  and  are  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  a  Fever  3  for  as  he 
cannot  fwallow  his  natural  moi- 
fture  and  food,  the  ftomach  is  foon 
inflamed,  which  caufes  a  Fever. 
And  as  no  application  can  be  made 
to  forward  the  ripening  it,  as  na¬ 
ture  is  often  a  good  while  before  it 
forces  it  to  break,  and  for  want  of 
giving  or  putting  down  with  a 
horn  fuch  cooling  nouriiliing  me¬ 
dicines  as  are  proper,  and  not  keep¬ 
ing  the  throat  warm  on  the  out- 
lide ;  from  thefe,  or  fome  of  thefe 
caufes,  it  often  happens,  that  a 
horfe  dies  of  this  diftemper,  and 
the  Farrier  very  often  not  appre- 
henfive  what  is  the  true  cafe.  For 
this  reafon  I  would  advife  all  prac¬ 
titioners,  when  they  perceive  a 
horfe  is  in  a  Fever,  to  keep  the 
throat  warm  and  bathed,  and  to 
examine  the  mouth  and  throat 
often. 


of 
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AS  to  the  Cankers  in  the 
mouth,  they  generally  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  hot  feverifh  ftomach, 
or  from  a  hurt  with  the  bitt,  or  a 
bite  with  his  own  teeth  :  all  which 
are  to  be  cured  with  a  proper 
mouth-water,  except  it’s  attended 
with  a  Fever,  in  which  cafe  the 
Fever  mu  ft  be  moved  firft. 

The  Lamper  is  a  large  piece  of 
fuperfluous  flefh  joined  to  the  fore¬ 
teeth  of  the  upper-jaw,  and  to  the 
bars  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  This 
I  take  to  be  occafioned  by  nature 
only.  For  as  the  coifs  mouth, 
when  foaled,  is  from  the  upper 
bar  of  the  roof  to  the  teeth,  all 
of  a  fungous  foft  flefh,  exactly 
like  the  hampers ;  and  as  the  bars 
of  the  mouth  gather  ftrength  and 
get  hard  one  by  one,  the  upper-* 
tnoft  firft,  and  fo  on  gradually  till 
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they  come  to  the  teeth ;  therefore 
the  Lampjtrs  would  foon  gather  to 
a  bar,  were  it  not  that  the  teeth  go 
floping  up  towards  the  noftrils  and 
prevents  it;  and  the  Lemper  is 
only  that  fpare  flefh  which  the 
i~oof  has  no  occalion  for,  and  leaves 
it  often  of  a  lump  againft  the  teeth, 
which  being  rubb’d  with  the  hard 
food  paffing  over  it,  it  becomes  lore, 
and  will  often  make  a  horfe  refufe 
his  meat,  becaufe  this  piece  of 
fiefh  lies  higher  than  the  teeth. 

The  Flaps ,  all  agree,  is  a  piece 
e>f  loofe  skin  that  grows  juft  be¬ 
tween  the  tusk  and  the  grinders, 
joining  to  the  lower  lip,  and  hangs 
like  a  bag  or  fhrr veil’d  skin.  This 
often  claps  in  between  the  grinders, 
and  makes  him  afraid  to  chew  or 
grind  his  food.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  grinders  ought  to  be 
fearch’d  into ;  for  in  fome  horfes 
they  will  wear  fharp  and  fnagged, 
and  often  tear  the  infide  of  the 

cheeky 
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cheek,  and  be  fo  fore  that  a  horfe 
* 

durft  not  grind  his  food. 

ryt)  f(l  '.  ?  *srh  tfirfj  V  tf  7X5ff  ii 

0/  the  Mange. 
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TH  E  Mangey  which  fome- 
times  fpreads  almoft  or  quite 
over  the  body,  but  efpecially  about 
the  mane,  is  contracted  by  the  fharp 
watry  humour,  which  I  have  had 
frequent  occafion  to  mention ;  and 
fome  people  are  of  a  ftrong  opinion 
it  is  infectious  or  catching.  Thus 
far  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion ;  that 
is,  when  one  horfe  (hall  have  the 
opportunity  to  nabb  or  gnaw  ano¬ 
ther,  for  by  the  fcraping  of  the 
fcurf  with  the  teeth,  then  immedi¬ 
ately  iflues  out  a  clear  fort  of  a  li¬ 
quor.  And  it’s  natural  for  all  horfes^ 
when  they  find  any  moifture  hi 
another,  to  lick  it,  and  by  perpe¬ 
tually  doing  fo,  may  foon  contract 
the  fame  dileafe  by  the  filth  he  licks 
which  foon  mixes  with  what  is  in 

his 
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his  own  body.  So  it  is  with  a  Farfey% 
if  another  horfe  licks  his  ulcers, 
then  it  is  catching,  and  not  other- 
wife.  For  till  a  horfe  is  broke  out, 
and  his  fores  run,  there  is  no  danger 
of  catching  his  diftemper ;  nor  even 
then,  if  the  others  are  fecured 
from  licking :  for  the  breath  pene¬ 
trating  no  farther  than  the  lungs, 
can  have  no  effedt  either  to  give 
the  Far  fey  or  the  Mange . 

If  thefe  humours  happen  to  fix 
In  any  part  of  the  body,  the  horfe 
may  be  very  found ;  unlefs  by  a  ve^ 
ry  long  Handing  the  diftemper  has 
infedted  the  whole  mafs,  and  every 
thing  within  him  is  foul  and  rotten. 
Why,  fays  one,  I  had  one  horfe  that 
was  affiidted  with  this  or  that  dif- 
eafe,  and  it  is  gone  thro’  the  whole 
ftable.  T o  this  I  anfwer,  'That  the 
horfes  which  ftand  together,  ge¬ 
nerally  work  together ;  and  why 
‘  may  not  one  horfe  as  well  as  ano¬ 
ther  catch  cold  or  furfeit  the  blood, 

even 
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even  at  the  fame  time  ?  That  they 
do  fo,  I  am  fatisfied ;  but  the  bad 
eftedt  of  it  does  not  turn  or  fliew  it- 
felf  at  once,  nor  upon  all  alike.  But 
perhaps  one  is  much  groffer  and 
fouler  than  another ;  and  a  horfe* 
with  what  he  has  frefh  contracted* 
and  what  was  in  the  blood  before, 
breaks  out  into  a  Farfey  or  Mange y 
or  perhaps  turns  to  the  Glanders . 
Now  the  other  horfes  his  com¬ 
panions,  are  all  feemingly  well, 
and  as  if  nothing  ailed  them ;  but 
in  a  month  or  two  break  out  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other.  Thus 
it  may  happen  to  three  out  of  four, 
and  the  fourth  feem  as  if  nothing 
ever  ailed  him,  and  perhaps  no¬ 
thing  ever  did,  as  you  ever  per¬ 
ceived;  and  as  foon  as  the  fecond 
or  third  breaks  out,  then  to  be  fure, 
fays  the  owner,  it  is  catching,  be- 
caufe  they  flood  all  together.  But  I 
affirm  that  all  their  ailments  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  and  the  fame  internal 

caufe  $ 
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caufe ;  and  that  the  horfe  of 
horfes  that  efcape  it,  is  becaufe 
their  blood  was  not  fo  foul  as  the 
others  at  that  time,  or  elfe  are  of 
a  ftronger  nature,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  prevented  its  bad  effedts,  and 
mov'd  it  off  for  the  prefent. 

But  as  to  the  Mange ,  it  is  moft 
common  to  coarfe  grofs  kind  of 
horfes,  fuch  as  brewer’s,  carmen’s, 
and  the  like.  And  the  reafon  why 
they  are  more  fubjedt  to  it  than  o- 
thers,  is  becaufe  they  feed  grofsly 
on  grains,  when  they  come  from 
work  are  put  up  in  their  fweat, 
and  but  little  care  taken  of  them 
as  to  their  cleaning,  efpecially  thofe 
parts  where  the  Mange  generally 
comes,  that  is,  in  their  manes  and 
necks.  For  tho’  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  cleaned,  that  part 
which  moft  requires  it,  efpecially 
in  thick  creafed  and  full  maned 
horfes,  is  feldom  look’d  at  or  touch¬ 
ed  ;  and  fweat  harbouring,  together 

with 
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v/ith  the  heat  of  the  collar,  will 
foon  bring  the  Mange  in  the  clean- 
eft  horfe  alive;  but  let  the  mane 
be  brufh’d  and  comb’d  once  a  day, 
with  a  fpunge  fix’d  to  the  comb 
proper  for  them,  and  the  collars 
fcrap’d  and  cleans’d  once  a  week, 
they  may  be  kept  as  clean  as  coach 
horfes. 

But  when  the  Mange  breaks 
out  all  over  the  body  like  a  leprofy, 
it  proceeds  from  the  fharp  humour 
in  the  blood  ;  and  muft  be  check’d 
outwardly,  and  the  blood  cleanfed 
inwardly.  As  to  the  horfe  that 
breaks  out  with  little  nobbs  like 
peafe,  his  blood,  very  probably, 
has  been  over-heated,  and  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  quantity  away  will  difperfe 
in  twenty  four  hours.  This  is  not 
to  be  term’d  the  Mange ,  though  it 
often  is. 

The  Malender  and  Calender  are 
much  like  the  Mange  ^nd  are  fed  by 
the  fame  humour ;  and  the  fame 

S  remedy 
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remedy  as  cures  th z Mange,  will  cure 
the  Malenders  and  Calenders.  Be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  there  is  no  difference 
if  kept  clean ;  only  the  MrJender 
fixes  at  the  joint  at  the  back  of  the 
knee,  and  the  Salender  in  the  joint 
before  the  hock  in  the  hind-leg. 

Cores  are  of  the  fame  nature 
with  boys  childblains,  which  are 
caufed  by  being  often  in  the  wet 
and  cold.  So  it  is  with  young 
horfes  in  the  winter-feafon ;  their 
heels  being  chilled  by  the  wet  and 
cold  winds,  break  out,  and  little 
pieces  of  rotten  flefh  will  turn  out 
like  nuts,  fome  bigger  and  fome 
lefs,  juft  as  if  a  cauftick  had  been 
put  in  to  eat  a  foul  part  from  the 
found  5  and  if  they  don’t  break  out 
with  Cores y  then  they  burft  into 
fore  cracks ;  fo  that  by  the  pain 
caufed  by  either,  a  ftrong  humour 
is  drawn  down  to  the  heel,  to  that 
degree,  that  it  often  requires  a 
month  or  two’s  time  to  make  the 

horfe 
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horfe  founds  otherwife  they  are 
foon  cured.  Thus  you  fee,  that  by 
cold  and  chills,  efpecially  if  numb’d 
with  the  wet,  the  flefh  rots  and 
putrifies  as  much  as  by  an  over-heat 
or  fire. 

Cores  may  be  caufed  by  bruifes, 
by  hitting  one  leg  againft  the  o- 
ther ;  but  generally  the  other  is  the 
cafe.  However,  I  would  give  one 
caution  to  gentlemens  coachmen, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  they  won’t 
take  amifs,  fince  I  give  a  reafon 
for  it ;  and  that  is,  that  they  don’t 
clip  their  horfes  heels  too  clofe 
and  bare  in  the  winter.  The  rea¬ 
fon  they  alledge  for  fo  doing,  is, 
to  keep  out  the  dirt,  which,  if 
harbour’d  in  the  heels,  poifons 
them,  and  makes  them  crack  and 
core.  But  they  are  certainly  wrong 
in  their  notion,  if  they  think  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  all  their  hair;  for  na¬ 
ture  has  fortified  the  heels  with 
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more  hair  than  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  except  the  mane  and 
tale  only,  becaufe  that  from  the 
footlock  almoft  to  the  hock,  lies 
the  main  ftrefs  or  weight  of  the 
body ;  for  which  reafon  the  skin  is 
thicker  and  ftronger  in  that  part 
than  in  any  other,  to  help  the  ten¬ 
don  if  occalion  be.  Now  when  the 
hair  is  clipped  clean  off,  and  the 
skin  left  bare,  the  cold  winds,  and 
the  poifon  of  the  ftreet  dirt,  or 
any  little  bit  of  gravel  that  is 
ftruck  againft,  may  eafily  wound 
them,  and  caufe  ’em  to  be  ftiff  and 
fore  5  but  if  the  hair  be  on,  thov 
it  may  harbour  fome  dirt,  yet  is  it 
fo  thick  that  fcarce  any  dirt  can  get 
thro’  to  the  skin,,  it  keeps  the  heels 
warm,  and  nourilhes  and  prevents 
any  thing  from  offending  them ;  ex¬ 
cept  a  ftroke  be  given  with  an  un¬ 
common  force ;  and  if  a  crack,  a 
core,  or  cut  fhould  happen,  the 
hair  juft  at  that  part  might  be  taken 

away 
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away  without  much  eye-fore,  to 
keep  the  hair  from  offending  the 
place  that  is  hurt.  I  think  if  the 
hair  of  a  horfe’s  heels  be  kept 
drawn  with  a  fharp  knife,  and  left 
about  an  inch  long,  the  heels  will 
look  handfomer,  and  not  liable  to 
half  the  accidents  as  if  made  quite 
bare.  The  difference  might  eafily 
be  known,  by  making  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  two  horfes,  the  one  to  be 
clipped  bare,  and  the  other  only  to 
be  drawn  and  kept  fmooth  with  a 
razor  or  fharp  knife,  fix  months 
in  the  winter. 

As  to  accidents,  fuch  as  cut  Teers 
in  the  flefh  with  nails,  &c.  nothing 
certain  can  be  faid  or  prefcribed, 
becaufe  cafes  may  vary,  only  this, 
that  the  cleaner  a  horfe  is  in  his 
body,  the  fooner  he  will  be  well ; 
and  the  Farrier  fhews  his  judgment 
in  bringing  the  wound  to  as  quick 
a  digefture  as  poffible,  by  hot  fo¬ 
mentations,  and  hot  tents,  to  caufe 
•  D  3  a  fepa-r 
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a  reparation  between  the  bruifibd 
or  wounded  fiefh  from  that  which 
is  not  fo. 

Of  the  Canker  in  the  Foot. 

t  I  'HE  Canker  in  the  Foot 
commonly  proceeds  from 
a  fharp  humour  fettled  at  the 
broad  end  of  the  frog  next  the 
heel,  and  fo  gets  into  the  frog, 
and  rots  it  by  the  humour  per¬ 
petually  glitting  on  it,  till  the 
frog  is  quite  decayed ;  and  from 
thence  it  runs  apace  into  the  quar¬ 
ters,  and  will  foon  get  all  over  the 
foot,  if  not  prevented  in  time, 
and  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  be 
cured  when  it  is  got  into  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  foot,  becaufe  it  is  fo  li¬ 
able  to  receive  wet ;  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  hoof  of  a  canker’d 
foot  is  fuch,  that  it  will  grow  as 
faff  again  as  a  found  hoof,  becaufe 
of  the  greafy  humour  that  is  ah 

ways 
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ways  flowing  to  it.  And  altho’  it’s 
cut  out,  and  all  feemingly  well, 
and  the  humour  check’d,  if  there 
remains  a  foul  part  no  bigger  than 
a  large  pin’s  head,  tho’  cover’d 
with  the  hoof  fo  as  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived,  it  will  run  and  fpread  ifcfelf 
under  the  new  hoof,  and  in  a 
month’s  time  will  break  out  as 
bad  as  ever ;  then  all  is  to  be  done 
over  again,  which  generally  takes 
up  two  or  three  months.  For  when 
it  is  cut  clean  out,  if  it  be  not  kept 
quite  dry  and  tight  flopped  down 
till  a  new  hoof  is  grown  and  har¬ 
den’d,  I  defy  any  man  to  make  a 
perfedt  cure,  if  the  foot  be  really 
canker  d.  But  there  are  many  who 
term  only  a  running  'Thrujh  a 
Canker ,  to  which  indeed,  by  neg- 
ledt,  it  often  turns;  for  when  a 
ftrong  humour  is  fix’d  in  the  Fhrufh, 
and  none  appears  elfewhere,  and 
the  Fhrufh  every  week  grows  big¬ 
ger,  there  is  danger,  and  it  muffc 

D  4  he 
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be  check’d,  and  fomething  given 
inwardly  to  cleanfe  the  blood.  But 
as  for  common  running  Fhrufhes , 
fuch  as  you  fee  lie  deep  in  the  clift 
of  the  frog,  thefe  are  healthful, 
and  very  rarely  do  a  horfe  any 
damage;  except  when  the  foot  is 
grown  fo  very  ftrong  as  to  prefs  on 
both  fides  of  the  frog  fo  hard,  as  to 
fqueeze  the  clift  of  the  frog  fo 
ciofe  together,  as  that  it  cannot 
vent  the  gravel  or  dirt  it  naturally 
gathers ;  and  except  it  be  con¬ 
fin’d  as  aforefaid,  it  will  difcharge 
and  fall  out  without  any  pain  to  the 
horfe.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  flop 
a  running  Fhrujh ,  except  a  Canker 
is  apprehended ;  for  by  fo  doing 
the  humour  that  ufed  to  vent  there, 
will  ftrike  fuch  a  pain  all  over  the 
foot,  as  will  make  him  fore  and 
go  hobbling.  And  many  times  the 
flharpnefs  of  the  humour  will  fhrink 
the  crownet  of  the  foot,  and  foun¬ 
der  him  for  ever.  Here  may  be 

properly 
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properly  enough  introduced  the 
cafe  of  a  horfe  that  had  a  Canker  in 
the  foot,  and  Fetters  in  the  heel. 

This  horfe  had  a  hunch  of 
Fetters  growing  on  the  infide  heel 
and  quarter,  occalioned  by  a  fharp 
greafy  humour  that  attended  the 
heel  and  the  Canker  in  the  frog* 
which  foon  confumed  it  and  both 
quarters,  and  fpread  itfelf  alrnoft 
all  over  the  foot,  which  fo  lamed 
the  horfe  as  to  unfit  him  for  fer- 
vice.  I  cured  him  in  the  following 
manner.  I  firft  pared  the  hoof 
thin  all  over ;  and  when  he  was 
fecured,  with  a  large  drawing  knife 
I  cut  the  foul  flefh  quite  away  to 
the  bottom,  and  fhav’d  the  tetters 
off  which  grew  on  the  heel  even 
with  the  flefh ;  but  firft  tied  a 
fmall  cord  very  tight  round  the 
footlock-joint  to  flop  the  blood  from 
flowing  too  faff ;  then  I  tack’d  on  a 
broad  webbed  flioe,  ana  having 
fome  flrong  fplinters  ready,  put 

feme 
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feme  raw  common  alom  finely 
powder’d,  very  thick  all  over  where 
I  had  cut  him,  with  pledgets  of 
tow  over  it,  flopping  the  foot  very 
tight,  and  tying  fome  round  the 
upper  part  with  a  cloth,  then  loos’d 
the  cord,  but  did  not  open  the  foot 
for  three  days.  In  the  manner  fol¬ 
lowing  you  will  find  the  foot  after 
the  firfl  dreffing. 

Wh  en  you  open  the  foot,  you 
will  find  a  fcale  come  off  where 
you  had  cut  him,  then  drefs  him 
again  in  the  fame  manner  as  above, 
unlefs  you  find  any  of  the  canker’d 
flefh,  and  if  fo,  you  mufl  rub  it 
over  with  a  little  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre,  with  your  finger ;  and  be 
fure  to  keep  the  foot  tight  flopped, 
and  not  touched  with  any  wet.  At 
the  third  or  fourth  dreffing,  you 
may  apply  fome  fofter  medicines, 
fuch  as  allom  in  powder,  honey, 
and  common  turpentine,  of  each  a 
like  quantity,  after  it  has  been 

boil’d 
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boil’d  in  a  pipkin  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  over  a  gentle  fire.  At  each 
drefiing  remember  to  keep  him 
tight  flopped ;  for  if  you  fail  in  this, 
it  will  foon  get  a-head  in  Ipite  of 
any  medicine. 

If  you  perceive  any  flefh  to  grow 
proud,  or  rife  fafter  than  the  other 
part,  rub  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  over 
it,  and  keep  the  wound  even,  fo 
that  all  parts  may  grow  up  alike. 
You  may  wafh  the  wound  before 
each  drefiing  with  a  little  tinfliure 
of  myrrh.  Never  let  your  drefiing 
be  above  the  diftance  of  forty  hours 
after  the  firft  time.  Keep  the 
found  hoof  thin  pared,  and  look 
very  narrowly  that  there  remain 
not  the  leaft  fpeck  of  a  Canker 
any  where ;  for  a  fpeck  of  the  big— 
nefs  of  a  pea,  will  foon  over-run 
the  foot  again. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  my  account  of  this  cure,  be- 
caufe  the  Canker  often  proves  fatal ; 

but 
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but  if  thcfe  rules  are  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  you  need  never  fear  a  cure. 

Of  the  Canker  in  the  Head, 

WHEN  this  happens,  the 
cafe  is  very  defperate,  and 
feldom  or  ever  cured.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  Farfey  breaking 
in  the  infide  of  the  noftrils,  or  by 
a  blow  which  caufes  an  ulcer  in 
the  infide.  But  let  it  happen  how 
it  will,  when  an  ulcer  is  fixed,  fuch 
a  fharp  watry  humour  continually 
attends  it,  as  deftroys  the  effedt  of 
any  medicine,  if  any  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it ;  for  it  is  but  feldom  it 
can  be  come  at,  otherwife  than  by 
a  fyringe,  ora  long  feather,  which 
is  but  of  fmall  ufe-  for  in  a  fhort 
time  it  fouls  fome  of  the  griftles  in 
the  nofterial  parts,  and  the  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  water  which  na¬ 
turally  flows  from  the  brain,  helps 
it  farther,  till  in  a  little  time  the 

horfe 
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horfe  muft  be  killed,  or  he  dies  in 
a  miferable  condition, 

njj.*  f-  IB  T/'f-./I  ,  -U-  M*-  <fj  !  V  WU' 

Of  the  Scratchers  ^  Scurf. 

TH  E  Scratchers  or  Scurf 
common  in  the  heels  of  a 
horfe,  proceed  from  the  venomous 
humours  in  the  blood,  which  drop 
down  and  break  out  there  in  dry 
fcabs  like  the  Mange  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe,  and  are  cured  with 
much  the  fame  medicines. 

Of  the  S  T  R  I  N  G-H  AL  T. 

TJI E  diforder  difcovers  itfelf 
by  the  horfe’s  catching  up 
his  hind-leg,  and  ftamping  it  in  a 
violent  manner,  as  if  he  did  it  in 
anger.  This  I  take  to  be  a  numb- 
nefs  or  contraction  of  the  main  ten¬ 
don  of  the  leg,  occalioned  by  that 
fharp  vifcid  humour,  beforemen- 

tioned. 
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tioned,  falling  into  that  part ;  for 
it  is  of  fo  poifonous  a  quality  that  it 
infeCts  all  the  joints,  linews  or  ten¬ 
dons,  which,  by  means  thereof,  are 
contracted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  the  horfe  would  extend  them 
to  their  proper  centre,  he  is  check’d, 
and  it  gives  him  great  pain,  which 
makes  him  catch  up  his  leg  with  a 
fudden  jerk,  and  fets  it  down  again 
in  the  manner  as  he  does ;  becaufe 
the  motions  of  the  other  parts  of 
his  body  force  him  fo  to  do. 

Of  R  i  n  g-Bon  E  S. 

r  |  A  HE  Ring-boiie  is  a  fubftance 
j|_  that  pufhes  out  between 
the  hair  and  the  hoof,  either  be¬ 
hind  or  before,  occafioned  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  ftrain  of  the  tendons  or  griftle, 
that  join  the  hoof  to  the  flefhy 
part  of  the  footlock,  or  the  ten¬ 
dons  that  hold  the  coffin-joint  in 
its  proper  place;  from  either  of 

which 
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which,  by  the  pain  it  gives,  if  it 
does  not  link  and  affed  the  bottom 
of  the  hoof,  it  foon  raifes  a  fub« 
dance  round  the  crown et,  that 
feems  to  the  feeling  as  hard  as  a 
bone  j  and  by  it’s  continuance  grows 
larger,  till  the  horfe  entirely  loofes 
the  ufe  of  that  joint,  and  becomes 
for  ever  lame. 

But  this  is  ealily  cured  if  a  pro¬ 
per  medicine  is  applied  in  time. 
Some  will  have  it  that  this  didemper 
is  hereditary  from  either  lire  or 
dam ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  colts  are 
fubjed  to  it,  as  well  as  horfes  that 
have  been  ever  fo  hard  work’d. 
It’s  true,  I  have  feen  colts  with 
Ring-bones  before  they  were  two 
years  old.  The  reafon  of  which, 
I  conceive,  is,  that  colts  at  that 
age,  always  running  loofe,  are  apt 
to  play  and  jump  immoderately, 
and  the  joints,  before  they  are 
knit  drong,  are  liable  to  be  drain¬ 
ed,  which  is  feldom  perceived  till 

grown 
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grown  to  too  large  a  fubftance  to 
be  removed. 

It's  the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  Bone- 
Spavins*,  for  by  the  joint  being 
overftrained,  a  fubftance  pufhes  out 
juft  at  the  moving  part,  and  is  much 
like  a  round  piece  of  bone,  very 
hard  and  callous ;  it’s  fupplied  by 
the  moifture  of  the  joint,  and  by 
growing  larger  extends  the  main 
tendon  or  finew  beyontl  its  proper 
centre,  which  caufes  a  continual 
pain,  ftiffnefs,  and  lamenefs,  at 
his  firft  moving  away. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Splints , 
which  often  rife  very  unaccounta¬ 
bly,  generally  before  a  horfe  has 
done  much  work,  and  are  formed 
of  the  fame  matter  as  a  King-bone 
or  Spavin ,  except  that  they  com¬ 
monly  pu£h  out  in  a  part  where 
there  is  no  joint,  and  are  feldom 
very  troublcfom  to  a  horfe  in  his 
work,  unlefs  he  happens  to  hit 
them  with  his  other  foot.  They 

are 
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are  to  be  cured  by  the  fame  means 
as  Bone-fpavins ,  and  Ring-bones ; 
and  all  thefe  three  1  humbly  con¬ 
ceive  may  be  prevented  if  a  pro¬ 
per  medicine  be  applied  in  time, 
that  may  open  the  pores  of  the 
ikin,  and  draw  out  the  humour 
before  it  is  too  hard,  callous,  and 
fixed. 

Of  the  Curb. 

THE  Curb  is  always  caufed 
by  a  ftrain  of  the  main  fi¬ 
ne  w  Gr  tendon  that  runs  down  from 
the  bend  of  the  hock  to  the  foot- 
lock,  and  is  always  juft  under  the. 
hock  on  the  back  part  of  the  leg. 
It  appears  with  a  fubftance  bigger 
than  ordinary,  and  generally  makes 
the  horfe  lame.  And  when  the 
ftrain  happens  there,  it’s  my  opi¬ 
nion,  it  is  fed  by  the  natural  moi- 
fture  of  the  joint,  till  it  grows  to  a 
like  fubftance  with  the  Spavin , 

F  though 
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though  not  fo  liable  to  infedt  the 
moifture  of  the  joint  as  a  Spavin ; 
becaufe  it  lies  higher,  A  Curb  is 
at  the  top  of  the  joint,  a  Spavin 
at  the  bottom  ;  a  Spavin  is  on  the 
infide  of  the  bend,  a  Curb  on  the 
outfide  juft  under  the  ham-ftring* 
or  that  which  keeps  the  joint  in 
Its  due  fttuation. 

Of  B  lood-Spavi  ns, 

TH  B  Blood-Spavins  are  very 
common  in  young  horfes* 
and  colts  of  two  or  three  years  old ; 
and  are  occalioned  only  by  the  main 
vein  being  of  a  larger  circumference 
in  one  part  of  the  thigh  or  leg  more 
than  in  another,  that  is  the  hollow 
part  of  the  hock-joint ;  for  the  vein  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  compafs  in  all 
the  other  parts,  by  the  membrane 
that  attends  it  all  the  way  down  the 
leg.  Nowthehorfe  being  always 
full  of  blood,  it  forces  down  to¬ 
wards 
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Wards  the  centre  of  the  foot,  and 
extends  the  vein  the  whole  length 
of  the  leg,  as  if  blown  with  wind ; 
and  the  vein  having  more  liberty 
to  extend  in  that  part,  than  in  any 
other,  it  appears  like  a  fwelling, 
and  by  a  ftronger  flow  of  the  blood 
down  that  part,  may  fill  the  vein 
fo  tight,  that  when  he  firfl:  moves, 
his  joint  may  make  him  feem  ftiflf, 
but  afterwards  grows  lithfome 
and  well. 

Colts  of  a  year  or  two  old  are 
more  fubjedt  to  the  Blood-Spavin 
than  grown  horfes,  becaufe  more 
liable  to  ftrains  in  the  joints,  the 
tendons  and  finews  of  which  are 
more  like  jellies  than  hard  griftles ; 
and  becaufe  they  are  of  a  lively  and 
adtive  fpirit,  and  leap  and  Ikip 
about  without  any  regard  to  the 
hurt  or  damage  they  may  happen 
into. 

T  h  1  s  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  of 
Spavins  in  one,  two,  or  three  year 

F  2  old 
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old  horfes.  Many  indeed  feenx 
to  have  them  at  that  age,  and 
when  they  come  to  be  five  or  fix 
years  old,  nofigns  of  them  remain. 
This  I  dare  fay  every  one  will  find 
true,  if  they  do  not  put  their  colts 
to  very  hard  labour  when  young ; 
for  if  they  do,  the  colt  is  more  apt 
to  contract:  a  foul  blood,  and  is 
more  fubjedl  to  difeafes,  than  if 
moderately  work’d  till  he  is  five  or 
fix ;  and  the  blood  having  by  that 
means  got  feveral  ill  humours, 
they  run  in  the  circulation  preci¬ 
pitately  down  the  thigh  veins; 
which  having  a  larger  cavity  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  blood,  very 
often  leaves  a  little  humour  at  a 

time,  till  it  comes  to  a  confi- 
*  • 

ftence,  fwells  it  ftill  larger,  and 
by  the  effect  of  the  humour  fo 
lodg’d,  he  is  in  continual  pain, 
and  ft  iff  in  the  joint. 
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WIND-GALLS  I  take  to  be 
of  fmall  fignification,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  make  the  eyes 
fore,  and  give  a  plain  proof  that 
a  horfe  has  been  hard-ufed ;  for 
by  his  being  often  ftrained,  and 
as  on  that  part  where  they  lie,  refts 
the  chief  ftrefs  and  weight  of  the 
body,  the  skin  is  relaxed;  and 
was  it  not  fupplied  with  fomething 
to  fill  it,  it  would  fhrivel ;  but  the 
windy  and  watry  humour  that  is 
continually  flowing  between  the 
skin  and  the  flefh,  drops  down 
and  fills  thofe  vacant  places,  where 
the  skin  will  give  way.  This 
is  what  is  called  the  Winty * 
Galls, 


(  7°  ) 
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H  E  Diftempers  incident  to 
the  Feet  are  many.  The 
firft  I  {hall  mention,  is  that 
of  a  Prick  with  a  nail,  which  the 
moil  careful  and  beft  workman 
cannot  always  avoid.  When  this 
happens,  let  the  (hoe  be  taken  off, 
and  the  foot  pared  thin  all  over 
the  bottom,  but  elpecially  on  that 
fide  on  which  he  is  wounded, 
with  a  drawing  knife ;  for  a  horfe 
is  generally  fo  fore,  that  he  can't 
bear  the  preflure  of  the  butteris. 
Then  with  a  fmall  drawing  knife 
draw  down  between  the  cruft  and 
flefh  as  deep  as  where  the  nail 
fhould  properly  come  out ;  draw 
as  near  the  flefh  as  poflible  with¬ 
out  fetching  blood;  but  if  you 
fhould  make  it  bleed,  let  it  be  as 
near  the  bottom  as  poflible.  When 
you  have  fo  done,  put  a  hole  or 

two 
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two  round  the  toe  of  the  fhoe, 
and  drive  fmall  nails,  and'  ham¬ 
mer  them  lightly.  But  before  you 
put  on  the  fhoe,  take  a  little  bit 
of  tow,  and  as  much  common 
turpentine  as  will  fill  the  place 
fo  drawn  down,  put  the  fhoe  on  up¬ 
on  it,  and  then  flop  up  the  foot. 
And  if  you  are  neceffitated  imme¬ 
diately  to  travel,  you  will  find 
your  horfe  after  riding  a  little  way, 
much  better ;  but  when  you  come 
to  put  up  at  night,  be  fure  you  get 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hog’s 
lard,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
common  turpentine,  melt  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  ladle  or  pipkin,  and 
flop  up  the  foot  with  it,  and  fup- 
ple  fome  round  the  crownet,  round 
which  likewife  tie  fome  tow  dip¬ 
ped  in  the  fame  $  and  if  the  foot  be 
pared  thin  as  above  directed,  you 
will  certainly  find  him  eafier  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  you  are  obliged 
to  travel  on,  repeat  the  fame  the 

F  4  next 
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next  night,  firft  picking  and  walk¬ 
ing  the  foot  clean.  The  fame  me¬ 
thod  mult  be  ufed,  if  a  kennel  nail, 
or  a  nail  picked  up  on  the  road,  or 
el fe where,  fhould  chance  to  prick 
the  foot.  Now  if  the  wound  be  of 
long  continuance,  or  defperately 
given, and  the  ftrength  of  the  foie  or 
bottom  of  the  foot  be  too  thick 
and  ftrong,  the  matter  confin’d  will 
break  out  between  the  hair  and  hoof 
From  hence  proceed  moft  of 
your  Quitters  ;  and  if  this  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  be  fure  to  follow  the 
rule  before  prefcribed  concerning 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  put  on 
a  barr’d  fhoe,  and  eafe  all  that  * 
quarter  or  part  where  it  is  broke 
out ;  then  ftop  up  the  foot  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  bind  on  fome  of  the  fame 
medicine,  as  above  order’d,  for  a 
night  or  two,  on  the  place  where 
the  wound  is  broke  out,  to  draw 
forth  the  matter  that  is  there  ga¬ 
ther’d.  In  three  or  four  nights 
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afterwards,  as  you  find  him  eafy, 
mix  two  ounces  of  common  allom 
in  powder,  with  two  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  and  two  ounces 
of  honey ;  tie  it  on  between  the 
hair  and  hoof,  where  the  wound 
is,  ftill  keeping  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  flopp’d  with  hog’s  lard  and 
turpentine,  as  before.  This  will 
fettle  the  part,  and  always  prevents 
Quitters,  except  the  crownet  be 
fouled  by  the  matter  being  a  great 
while  confin’d  for  want  of  being 
drawn  out.  But  if  this  happens  to 
be  the  cafe,  fee  the  remedy  for 
Quitters  in  the  next  article. 

There  is  one  fault  of  which 
country  farriers  are  generally 
guilty  ;  that  is,  they  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  have  good  and  proper  drawing 
knives ;  for  want  of  which, they  on¬ 
ly  cut  down  with  the  corner  of  the 
butteris’s,  fo  as  not  to  thin  the  foot 
fufficiently ;  for  the  horfe  is  gene¬ 
rally  fo  tender  as  not  to  bear  it  : 

Where- 
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Whereupon  the  foot  is  flopped 
up,  the  matter  confin’d,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  breaks  out  between  the 
hair  and  the  hoof 
Well  then,  what  muft  be  done  ? 
Why,  fays  the  Farrier,  we  muft 
draw  the  foal,  and  then  we  fhall 
be  certain  of  a  cure.  This  I  deny, 
and  will  venture  to  affirm,  there 
are  more  horfes  fpoiled  by  this  bar¬ 
barous  method  of  practice,  than 
are  cured  :  For  when  the  foal  is 
out,  there  is  nothing  to  fupport  the 
coffin,  or  pomifs,  from  finking,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  fluffed  in,  and  tighted 
down  by  fplinters ;  and  very  often 
thefe  are  not  tight  enough,  or  get 
loofe ;  by  which  means  the  coffin, 
or  pomifs,  fhrinks  and  draws  in 
the  hoof  at  the  top  of  the  crownet, 
whereby  the  horfe  becomes  lame  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Let  me  therefore  advife  practi¬ 
tioners  to  leave  off  this  old  and  bar¬ 
barous  method,  and  obferve  the 

rule 
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rule  I  fhall  prefcribe  them,  and  I 
am  very  well  affiired  from  my 
own  experience,  they  will  find  it 
effectual,  with  little  pain  to  the 
horfe,  and  a  much  quicker  cure. 

Now  you  are  to  confider,  that 
when  a  horfe  is  wounded  in  the 
foot,  be  the  cafe  what  it  will,  as 
foon  as  the  wound  is  given,  or  at 
leaft  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  fefter, 
he  feels  a  pain  all  over  his  foot, 
efpecially  if  it  be  a  ftrong  upright 
foot,  or  if  the  foal  be  ftrong ;  for 
which  reafon  they  draw  the  foal 
to  eafe  it,  as  they  imagine,  but  I 
affirm  it  gives  him  more  pain.  In- 
Head  of  which,  only  take  the  fhoe 
off,  and  pare  down  the  cruft  and 
the  bottom  as  much  as  the  horfe 
will  bear,  or  as  reafon  guides  you, 
with  the  butteris ;  then  with  a  good 
fharp  drawing  knife  draw  the  foal 
thin  all  over  the  foot,  as  well  that 
part  which  is  not  wounded,  as  that 
which  is.  The  foal  may  be  drawn 

fo 
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fb  thin  that  you  may  perceive  the 
blood  ftart  like  pins  heads  all  over 
the  foot.  When  you  have  fo  done, 
with  a  fmall  drawing  knife  draw 
down  between  the  flefh  and  hoof, 
where  the  part  is  grieved,  to  keep 
the  hoof  from  binding  on  the  vein, 
then  take  a  broad  webb’d  fhoe 
that  will  hold  a  good  deal  of 
flopping,  with  three  or  four  nails 
lightly  tack  it  on,  and  flop  up  the 
foot  with  what  medicines  you  think 
fit.  But  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  I 
judge  hog’s  lard  and  common 
turpentine  the  beft.  When  you 
have  obferv’d  thefe  directions,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  any  medicine 
will  take  more  effeCt,  and  draw 
out  the  pain  better,  than  when  the 
foal  is  drawn ;  becaufe  when  the 
foal  is  drawn,  it  caufes  a  flux  of 
blood  which  mu  ft  be  flopp’d,  but 
cannot  any  other  way  than  by  fluff¬ 
ing  in  medicines  very  tight,  and 
even  hammering  in  fplinters  to 

flop 
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flop  the  blood  ;  and  keep  the  coffin 
and  pomifs  from  finking  in. 

In  this  mifery  muft  the  poor 
beaft  ftand  for  two  or  three  days 
before  his  foot  is  opened ;  and  then 
nothing  can  be  done  for  his  eafe  till 
a  new  foal  is  fixed,  for  fear  of  the 
pomifs  finking,  as  it  too  often  does* 
and  fo  lames  the  horfe  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

Now  can  any  man  of  common 
fenfe  imagine,  that  when  a  foot 
is  fo  thinned  as  beforemention’d, 
and  thereby  fecur’d  from  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  coffin’s  dropping,  the 
pomifs  finking,  or  crownet  fhrink- 
ing,  but  that’  a  horfe  muft  receive 
more  eafe  than  by  taking  out  an 
old  foal,  and  letting  a  new  one 
grow  as  flrong  or  ftronger  than  what 
you  may  draw  the  old  one  to,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  apply  any  remedy  to 
their  eafe.  And  it  often  happens 
that  by  too  hard  flopping,  and 
bruiting  the  flefh  with  the  raffing 

iron3 
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iron,  it  turns  to  a  mortification^ 
and  ends  in  prefent  death.  But  in 
the  other  way  the  horfe  has  pre¬ 
fent  eafe,  and  the  cure  is  fooner 
compleated.  For  altho’,  when  the 
foot  is  fo  pared,  and  the  grieved 
part  fo  opened,  a  vein  fhould  flart, 
as  very  probably  there  will,  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  till  the  horfe  is 
quite  eafy,  and  then  almoft  every 
practitioner  knows  how  to  fettle  it* 
But  in  cafe  he  fhould  not,  let  him 
obferve  this  method :  Take  four  or 
five  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  rub 
over  the  vein  that  is  ftarted,  then 
flop  up  the  foot  with  hog's  lard 
and  tar,  and  in  two  or  three  times 
dreffing  it,  you  will  find  the  vein 
fettled,  and  the  hoof  over ;  but 
this  you  mull  not  do  till  the  horfe 
is  quite  eafy. 

Now  as  to  kennel  nails,  if  the 
nail  has  touch’d  the  coffin-bone, 
the  bone  in  courfe  mull  be  foul,  or 
there  mufl  be  a  feparation  of  the 

faulty 
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faulty  or  bruifed  part  from  the 
found.  It  may  be  asked,  how  this 
muft  be  got  at,  except  it  be  cut  to 
the  bottom?  'Tis  anfwered,  it  is  to 
be  come  at  in  another  manner,  as 
thus;  after  the  foot  is  drawn  thin* 
as  above  mention'd,  take  a  fmall 
probe,  and  fearch  how  deep  the 
wound  is ;  then  take  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
ftir  them  together  with  the  end  of 
your  probe,  and  with  a  fine  bit  of 
tow  dipped  in  it,  tent  it  to  the 
bottom.  This  will  open  the  wound 
gently,  and  cleanfe  any  foulnefe* 
or  fcale  the  bone  if  required,  with¬ 
out  any  pain.  This  muft  be  repeat¬ 
ed  every  time  the  foot  is  dredged, 
if  you  are  apprehenfive  of  a  foul 
bone,  or  an  ulcer. 

Thus,  I  think  I  have  fufficient- 
ly  prov’d,  that  to  draw  the  foal, 
is  not  only  a  very  barbarous,  but 
an  unneceffary,  and  even  a  very 

dan- 
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dangerous  method.  So  likewife  a 
Founder  d  Horfe  will  be  eafed  much 
better  and  fooner  in  the  way  I  have 
pointed  out,  than  by  pulling  out 
the  foals. 

I  {hall  now  give  an  account  of 
another  thing  that  is  the  caufe  of 
Quitters ,  if  not  timely  prevented; 
and  that  is  treads  of  bruifes  be¬ 
tween  the  hair  and  hoof.  In  this 
cafe  I  would  advife  the  owner,  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  it,  to  have  the 
fhoe  taken  off,  and  that  part  eafed; 
and  if  bad,  to  have  a  barr’d  fhoe  put 
©n  ;  for  by  the  preffure  or  working 
of  the  hoof  againft  the  crown et, 
the  griftle  to  which  the  hoof  joins 
is  made  foul,  and  if  the  griftle  on¬ 
ly  is  foul,  it’s  near  as  hard  to  cure, 
as  if  the  bone  itfelf  was  fo.  Now 
if  this  is  taken  in  time,  and  the 
fame  method  ufed,  as  is  prefcribed 
for  a  wound  that  breaks  out  be¬ 
tween  the  hair  and  hoof  by  a 
prick,  or  the  like,  it  will  prevent 
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the  Quitter ,  which  is  often  the  ruin 
of  a  good  horfe. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d  when  a  horfe  is  Graved' dy 
or  has  a  Sand-Crack ,  as  when  prick¬ 
ed  with  a  nail  only.  As  Gravels 
and  Sand-Cracks  generally  happen 
in  the  heel,  or  quarters  of  the 
foot,  they  mu  ft  be  eafed  by  a  barr’d 
fhoe. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  gone  thro’ 
all  the  accidents  common  to  the 
foot.  Other  cafes  might  be  men¬ 
tion'd  ;  fuch  as  the  ftriking  in  of  a 
bone,  a  cut  with  glafs,  &c.  all 
which  are  to  be  reduced  to  the 
fame  method  of  cure  as  a  wound 
given  by  a  nail 

Of  a  Strain  or  Wrench  in 
the  Coffin-Joint. 

cafe  but  rarely  hap- 
jL  pens,  but  when  it  does,  is 
difficult  to  be  cured.  - 1  fball  there- 

G  fore 
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fore  be  very  particular  on  this 
head,  both  as  to  the  malady  and 
remedy. 

The  coffin-joint  is  that  which 
lies  juft  within  the  hoof,  or  at  tho 
joining  of  the  hoof  to  the  hair, 
which  is  called  the  crownet.  Na¬ 
ture  has  provided  this  joint,  which 
has  but  a  fmall  motion,  with  very 
ftrong  tendons,  and  therefore  is 
lefs  liable  to  ftrains ;  but  when  a 
.{train  does  happen,  it’s  the  harder 
to  cure,  becaufe  a  {train  there  oc~ 
calionsa  great  pain,  and  where  any 
tendon  is  {trained  and  drawn  from 
its  proper  centre,  there  muft  be 
fome  hzely  bloody  jelly  congealed 
round  the  part  affected,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  tendons  are  more  or  lefs 
{trained.  This  pain  will  naturally 
draw  down  the  thin  humour  afore¬ 
mentioned,  and  this  humour  and 
jelly  together,  for  want  of  vent, 
or  being  drawn  out,  heats  the 
crownet ;  by  which  means  the 

hoof 
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hoof  fhrinks  in  at  the  top,  and  con¬ 
fines  itfelf  fo  hard  to  the  flefhy  part, 
as  to  give  continual  pain  and  a  per¬ 
petual  lamenefs,  if  not  prevented  in 
time.  Which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of 
the  horfes  that  are  always  lame,  and 
no  body  can  tell  by  what  means 
they  came  fo.  When  a  horfe  is 
thus  lame,  he,  to  favour  the  griev¬ 
ed  part,  always  goes  with  a  ftiff 
leg,  juft  as  if  the  tendons  in  the 
fhoulder  were  ft  rained. 

Thus  many  are  deceived ;  for  after 
the  horfe  is  blooded,  oil’d,  rowell’d, 
and  perhaps  bor’d,  he  ftill  continues 
lame;  and  is  deemed  an  incurable 
lame  horfe,  and  nobody  knows 
where.  Now  !  would  advife  the 
owner  of  fuch  a  horfe,  whofe  ail¬ 
ment  he  cannot  pofitively  aflign  to 
any  particular  place,  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  this  joint ;  for  if  it  be  not 
there,  the  remedy  which  I  ftialJ. 
prefcribe  will  do  no  hurt ;  but  if 
it  be  there,  it  will  make  a  cure,  if 

G  2  applied 
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applied  in  time.  But  this  I  fhail 
defcribe  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  next  part  liable  to  ftrains, 
is  the  P  aft  on ,  or  Fetterlock  Joint. 
A  ftrain  in  this  part  indeed  but 
rarely  happens  5  as  it  is  a  part  ealb- 
ly  come  at,  the  fame  thing 
ferves  for  that  as  for  a  ftrain  in 
the  back-ftnews,  as  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  defcribe. 

Another  part  of  a  horfe  that  is 
fubjedt  to  many  accidents  as  well  as 
ftrains,  is  the  back-ftnews,  or 
main  tendons  of  the  leg.  But  as 
ftrains  are  the  moft  common,  I 
fhall  firft  defcribe  them. 

You  are  to  confider,  that  a  horfe 
is  of  great  weight  of  himfelf,  and 
is  commonly  loaded  to  the  top  of 
his  ftrength  5  and  his  ftrength  lying 
chiefly  in  this  part,  nature  has  li¬ 
berally  fortified  it  with  very  ftrong 
tendons  or  finews  ;  therefore  a 
horfe  is  as  little  liable  to  be  drain¬ 
ed  there  as  any  where  elfe,  exceot 

*  h 
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fey  ill  ufuage,  that  k,  by  loading 
him  with  a  greater  weight  than 
the  iinews  are  able  to  fupport 
Reafon  will  tell  us,  that  if  a  greater 
weight  is  laid  at  top,  than  the 
bottom  is  able  to  bear,  the  hottoiw 
mu  ft  of  courfe  give  way  ;  and  the 
tendons  being  drawn  from  their 
centre,  muft  confequently  caufe  a 
great  pain ;  and  in  this  pain  the 
horfe  perhaps  forced  on  for  feveral 
days,  till  by  the  continual  pain,  a 
humour  is  drawn  down  to  the  ag¬ 
grieved  part,  and  it  neceflarily  muft 
if  there  be  any  foulnefs  in  the 
blood  3  fo  that  at  length,  by  the 
ftrain  and  glut  of  humours,  the 
horfe  is  paft  travelling  and  much 
fwelled,  and  is  confequently  very 
lame.  Thus  he  Hands  perhaps  for 
feveral  days  without  relief,  or  at 
leaft  with  only  a  few  hot  oils  rub¬ 
bed  on,  which  I  affirm,  do  more 
hurt  than  good,  except  rightly 
piixed  with  fomething  that  is  cooh 
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ing,  and  then  are  but  of  fmall 
fervice ;  for  if  the  fmews  are  drawn 
beyond  their  centre,  oils  have 
but  little  force  to  bring  them  too  of 
themfelves$  but  good  well-mixed 
oils,  with  a  bandage  wrapped 
round,  are  very  proper.  For  you 
are  to  confider,  that  as  the  tendons 
are  funk  down,  the  bone  is  in  its 
proper  centre,  and  by  that  means 
the  roller  or  bandage  will  help  to 
reduce  the  finews  to  their  right 
pofition ;  and  when  they  are  fo, 
nature,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
proper  medicine,  will  foon  recover 
them.  See  my  remedy  for  it,  in 
general,  towards  the  end  of  this 
EJjay. 

The  next  joint  to  be  confider’d 
is  the  Knee.  This,  as  well  as  other 
parts,  is  liable  to  (trains,  but  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  the  tendons 
are  fo  exceeding  ftrong  on  the  back 
part  of  the  leg,  that  I  never  faw 
one  (trained  fo  as  to  let  that  joint 

bend 
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tend  backwards ;  for  the  tendons 
that  hold  that  joint  in  its  places 
are  weaker  forward  than  backward, 
for  which  reafon,  if  a  horfe  is 
ftrained  there,  he  always  bends  for- 
wards,  which  fliews  that  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  fore  part  of  the  joint 
are  relaxed,  and  the  hind  ones  ra¬ 
ther  contracted  than  ftrained.  This 
cafe  is  to  be  ufed  as  others,  only 
apply  your  remedy  all  round.  It 
fometimes  happens  fo  in  the  foot- 
lock  joint  next  below  the  knee. 

I  come  now  to  the  Shoulder , 
which  is  a  place  as  well  fortified 
with  ftrong  tendons  as  any  other* 
And  there  are  two  joints  equally 
liable  to  ftrains  5  namely,  the  joint 
which  clofes  in  with  the  plate-bone, 
and  the  elbow,  or  back-joint  next 
the  ribs.  Neither  of  thefe  joints 
is  very  often  diflocated  or  flipped 
out  of  the  focket,  becaufe  they 
are  held  faft  in  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  tendons.  I  once  faw  the  el- 

G  4  bow- 
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boW~joint  flip  out  of  the  fockel, 
2nd  the  leg  lay  ftrait  forward,  the 
foot  beyond  the  nofe,  and  yet  was 
replaced  and  confined  in  its  former 
fituation  fo  as  to  be  a  found  horfe. 
I  have  likewife  feen  the  other  joint 
flipped  the  focket,  and  the  platen- 
bone  broke  at  the  fame  time,  and 
yet  has  been  recovered,  fo  as  to  do 
fervice,  tho*  never  perfectly  found. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  in  hand. 

As  to  drains,  if  the  finews  or 
tendons  are  the  lead:  drawn  from 
their  centre,  it  caufes  a  great  pain, 
which,  as  before  hinted  in  other 
cafes,  draws  the  thin  humour  of 
the  blood  to  it,  creates  ftill  more, 
fo  that  a  horfe  is  very  often  a 
month  in  coming  about ;  unlels  he 
is  cleanfed  inwardly,  or  the  hu¬ 
mour  drawn  away  by  a  rowel  out¬ 
wardly.  My  remedy  you  will  fee 
hereafter. 

The  Stilful ,  or  Wole-bone ,  is 
much  of  the  fame  nature  5  only 

the 
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the  TVole-bone ,  when  {trained,  is 
apt  to  gather  in  the  focket  a  jelly, 
occafioned  by  the  humour  drawn 
thither  by  the  pain  of  the  tendons, 
being  over-drained. 

A  s  to  the  Stilful ,  it’s  very  rarely 
that  any  jelly  fettles  there,  beeaufe 
the  fituation  of  the  joint  will  not 
fuffer  it ;  for  there  is  a  loofe  bone 
held  by  ftrong  tendons  clofe  up  to 
the  joint,  which  at  every  move¬ 
ment  works  fo  clofe  to  the  other 
joint  or  main  bones,  as  to  let  no¬ 
thing  to  continue  there  long ;  for 
as  foon  as  any  thing  offers  to  fettle 
there,  it  is  pufh’d  off  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  joint.  Neither  will 
any  thing  fettle  in  the  cup  of  the 
Wole-bone ,  I  conceive,  except  that 
finew,  or  fmall  firing,  which  you 
may  difcern  at  the  top  of  the 
round  bone,  and  to  join  in  at  the 
top  of  the  cup,  be  drawn  beyond 
its  centre,  and  confequently  will 
fwell  and  not  readily  gather  itfclf 

up 
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up  to  its  proper  place  or  centre; 
and  whatever  nourifhment  is  fent 
to  fupply  that  part,  congeals  and 
becomes  like  iize,  which  is  a  great 
while  working  out,  if  ever  it  does, 
becaufe  the  tendons  all  round  the 
cup  and  ball,  are  fo  clofely  con¬ 
nected  that  any  thing  thick  cannot 
very  readily  pafs  through  or  by 
them. 

All  that!  have  been  herefpeak- 
ing  of  may  be  demonftrated  and 
fhewn  in  a  leg  off  mutton :  F or 
where  you  cut  of  the  cramp-bone, 
as  it's  called,  is  what  is  termed  the 
Stilful ,  and  the  Round-bone  and 
Cupy  is  what  we  name  the  W ole- 
bone.  If  this  bone  be  flipped  out  of 
the  cup,  it's  fcarce  ever  reduced 
to  its  place.  I  never  faw  one  fet 
to  rights,  becaufe  of  the  flefhinefs 
of  the  part,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  which  preffes  on  it. 

h\  to  Strains  in  the  loins,  or 
Chine-bone ,  they  generally  prove 

mortal. 
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mortal,  efpecially  if  any  joint 
fhould  be  flipped  out  of  its  place  : 
but  with  refpedt  to  the  cafe  of  fome 
and  indeed  moft  of  thofe  that  feem 
to  be  fo  ftrained,  and  of  which 
they  often  recover,  I  have  before 
treated  at  large. 

\ The  reafon  why  the  Far  fey,  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Eyes,  and  Fevers, 
are  more  predominant  this  year 
1736,  than  ufuaL 

TH  E  chief  reafon  afligned  for 
the  unufual  appearance  of 
thefe  diftempers  in  horfes  this 
year  more  than  in  any  former  as 
can  be  remember'd,  is,  that  lafl 
winter  proved  very  wet  and  un¬ 
certain  weather,  which  fucceeding 
four  or  five  dry  winters,  it  may 
from  thence  be  concluded,  that 
the  earth  was  very  hot  and  dry, 
and  had  been  fo  for  fome  time ; 
and  a  prodigious  glut  of  moifture 

coming 
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coming  fuddenly  upon  it,  caufed 
the  dry  and  thirfty  earth  to  eva¬ 
porate  and  fend  up  damps  and  ex¬ 
halations  in  greater  quantities  than 
ufual.  We  had  likewife  almoft  the 
whole  winter,  fharp  eaft,  or  north- 
eaft  winds,  joined  with  the  damps 
and  rains,  efpecially  about  March 
and  April ,  when  horfes  were  ftied- 
ding  their  coats.  And  as  the  body 
of  a  horfe  is  porous,  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  provided,  at  that  feafon,  again  ft 
the  damps  and  cold  winds,  than 
at  any  other,  when  damps  are 
not  fo  rife  or  pernicious,  he  is  con- 
fequently  the  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fedted  by  them,  efpecially  thofe 
horfes  that  are  at  grafs,  and  thofe 
that  by  their  bufinefs  are  obliged  to 
be  out  in  this  uncertain  weather, 
fuch  as  ftage-horfes,  and  the  like : 
Thefe,  I  fay,  muft  be  more  liable 
to  contract  the  aforefaid  humours 
in  their  blood ;  and  by  this  means 
have  been  produc’d  fooner  or  later, 

fome 
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fome  or  other  of  the  bad  effects  fo 
generally  complained  of.  For  this 
reafon  fo  many  in  the  Ipring  had 
the  Farfy  ;  and  as  many  had  the 
huniour  in  their  eyes  to  that  de¬ 
gree  as  to  be  blinded  with  it ;  and 
now  Fevers  are  fo  predominant, 
that  they  kill  abundance.  And  it’s 
greatly  to  be  feared*  that  fooner 
or  later  this  winter,  or  in  the 
fpring,  many  which  have  not  yet 
felt  its  effects,  will  then  feel  them, 
unlefs  prevented  by  fome  timely 
and  proper  remedy,  that  may 
cleanfe  the  blood  of  the  ill  hu¬ 
mours  that  are  by  the  means  afore- 
faid  contracted;  the  nature  of 
which  I  hope  I  have  in  this  EJfay 
fufficiently  explained. 


Of 
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Of  a  General  Remedy  for  mojl 
diftempers  in  Horses. 

NO  W  that  a  remedy  in  fome 
meafure,  adapted  to  fo  great 
a  calamity,  may  not  be  wanting, 
by  indefatigable  ftudy,  and  by  my 
knowledge  in  diftempers,  and  the 
nature  of  drugs,  being  my  princi¬ 
pal  concern  to  preferve  the  health 
of  that  noble  and  generous  crea¬ 
ture  a  horfe,  I  have  found  out, 
and  experienced  its  goodnefs  and 
efficacy  by  a  feven  years  pradiice 
of  it,  a  choice  competition  of 
drugs  fo  adapted  to  theconftitutions 
and  diftempers  in  horfes,  as  to 
cleanfe  the  whole  mafs  of  blood, 
and  carry  of  all  foul  humours  by 
urine,  and  is  fo  cordial  to  the 
ftomach,  as  not  to  caufe  ficknefs, 
nor  hinder  a  day’s  bufinefs,  but 
creates  an  appetite,  and  caufes  a 
good  digeftions  it  will  kill  all 

forts 
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forts  of  worms,  as  bolts,  &c.  It 
makes  a  horfe  carry  a  good  lkin3 
and  anfwers  the  fame  end  as  the 
beft  phylick,  without  danger;  as 
feveral  worthy  gentlemen  in  this 
city  and  parts  adjacent  can  teftify > 
and  by  whole  perfuafion  and  en¬ 
couragement  I  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  make  it  publick. 

T  hat  the  world  may  have  the 
lefs  room  to  cenfure  me,  as  if  I 
have  only  my  own  intereft  in  view 
in  thus  publiihing  this  General  Re¬ 
medy,  without  any  regard  to  the 
publick  good,  I  have  in  this  fmall 
treatife,  according  to  my  natural 
reafon  and  approbation,  endea¬ 
vour'd  to  explain  and  demonftrate 
the  caufes  and  original  of  all  di- 
ftempers  incident  to  horfes ;  from 
whence  it  may  reafonably  be  pre¬ 
fumed  that  I  am  entirely  fatished 
and  well  allured,  that  the  medicine 
I  fo  recommended,  is  effectual  for 
the  purpofe  I  propofe  it,  namely,  a 

General 
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General  Remedy  againft  moft  di- 
ftempers,  if  given  in  time. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  impro¬ 
per,  in  this  place,  to  inform  the 
publick,  of  the  nature  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  medicine  which  I  am 
going  to  publifh  for  the  general 
benefit. 

Th  is  then  is  the  true  nature  and 
eftedt  of  the  medicine;  it  purges 
by  phlegm  and  cholar;  it  cures 
©bftrudtions  in  the  lungs**  liver, 
reins  and  kidneys;  it  carries  off  all 
noxious  watry  humours ;  it  draws 
humours  from  the  remoteft  parts, 
viz.  the  brain,  nerves,  joints,  &c. 
and  expels  them  by  urine ;  and  by 
thus  cleanfing  the  moft  diftant  parts 
it  is  render’d  very  ufeful ;  when  a 
humour  falls  into  the  eyes;  alfo 
in  the  Yellows  and  Staggers  ;  or  in 
any  diftempers  that  run  between 
the  fkin  and  the  flefh.  It  has  this 
peculiar  excellence,  that  it  never 

makes 
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makes  a  horfe  lick,  but  heals  him 

if  lick  before. 

*■  * 

H  ow  this  medicine  is  to  be 
ufed,  will  be  particularly  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  directions  given  with  each 
dole,  which  is  fold  only  by  me, 
the  foie  author  and  inventor  of  it, 
at  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  e ach 
dole ;  three  of  which  are  fufficient 
almoft  for  any  horfe,  tho’  never  fo 
foul,  if  given  in  time.  It  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  -fervice  to  a  horfe  after  harder 
exercife  than  ordinary,  or  after 
being  taken  from  grafs. 

In  fome  places  of  this  treatife  I 
have  promifed  to  prefcribe  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  any  accident  in  the  coffin- 
joint  ;  and  this  it  is ;  after  the  foot 
is  thin  pared  and  flopped,  I  hold 
a  gentle  blifter  applied  round  the 
crownet,  to  be  the  beft  method  that 
can  be  taken ,  and  the  only  thing  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  is  the  Nor¬ 
thampton  blifter ,  which  will  keep 
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petually  running  for  an  hundred 
hours,  never  making  any  fear  or 
turning  the  hair. 

See  its  ufe  in  all  Spavins,  with 
the  effeCt  it  has  in  diffolving  all 
callous  fubftances,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  weak  and  drain'd  finews,  in  the 
directions  given  with  each  pot,  fold 
only  by  me  in  London ,  at  Two  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Six  Pence  the  pot. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Part . 
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Vifible  and  External 

DISTEMPERS 

Incident  to 

H  O  Pv  S  E  S. 

PART  III. 

A  Collection  of  Cases,  relating  to 
the  Diflempers  before  treated  of 

AV I NG  briefly,  and  in. 
as  plain  a  manner  as  I 
could,  given  a  rational 
account  of  all  thedifeafes 
and  diftempers  incident  to  horfes, 
their  caufes  and  effects,  and  likewife 
provided  a  General Medicine ,  which 
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If  timely  adminifter’d,  will  prove  an 
effectual  remedy  in  moft  cafes. 
That  I  may  contribute  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  affift  the  unlearned, 
and  perhaps,  unexperienced  practi¬ 
tioner,  I  have  fubjoin’d  fome  cafes 
that  I  have  met  with  in  my  own 
practice,  which  will  ferve  to  illu- 
ftrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  al- 
moft  every  thing  I  have  advanced 
in  the  foregoing  treatife.  And  if 
any  of  my  readers  fhould  doubt 
my  fincerity  in  relating  thefe  cafes, 
by  applying  to  me  they  fhall  have 
all  the  Satisfaction  they  can  defire. 

The  watry  humour  fo  often 
mentioned  many  times  drops  fo 
fharp,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  down 
Into  the  limbs,  as  oecafions  a  dis¬ 
order  which  may  be  properly  called 
the  Dropfy ;  for  by  its  poifonous 
quality,  it  often  makes  the  flefh  rot, 
and  come  off  in  great  pieces,  all 
over  the  legs  and  under  the  belly ; 
and  if  it  happens  not  to  be  fo  fharp 

as 
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as  to  rot  the  fle(h,  it  often  burfts  in 
fome  part  or  other,  and  vents  large 
quantities  of  bloody  (linking  water, 
and  not  unfrequently  turns  to  a 
mortification;  thos  many  of  them 
may  do  well,  if  a  right  application 
be  made  in  time. 

That  what  1  have  here  ad¬ 
vanced  may  appear  the  more  evi¬ 
dent,  I  (hall  relate  the  following  cafe. 

A  horfe  had  this  humour  drop¬ 
ped  fo  (harp  into  his  hind-legs, 
particularly  one  of  them,  that  the 
fkin  could  hardly  contain  it,  from 
the  groin  down  to  the  hoof.  The 
agony  of  which  flung  him  into  a 
high  fever.  On  my  being  fent  for, 
my  opinion  was  that  he  could  not 
live  twelve  hours.  I  immediately 
applied  a  hot  fomentation,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  gentle  blifter ;  and  in  about 
eight  or  ten  hours  it  broke  out 
thro?  the  pores  of  the  (kin  in  in¬ 
numerable  places,  and  vented  fiich 
quantities  of  water  and  matter  as 
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is  aim  oft  incredible.  When  this 
was  done,  the  horfe  was  much 
eafier;  and  putting  a  rowel  into 
his  belly,  I  ordered  him  to  be 
gently  ftirred,  and  gave  him  three 
cleanling  dofes ;  and  he  went  to 
work  in  lefs  than  ten  days,  and  com 
tinned  in  good  health. 

I  could  recite  fcores  that  I  have 
had  under  my  care  in  this  way,  but 
think  it  needlefs.  However  I  fhall 
mention  one  more,  only  becaufe 
of  the  different  effedt  which  the 
fame  humour  produced  upon  him. 

This  horfe  had  the  fame  hu¬ 
mour  dropped  into  the  near-leg 
behind,  which  made  him  very 
•  lame,  though  it  was  not  fo  vifible 
as  that  in  the  preceeding  cafe; 
it  was  a  little  fwelled  from  the 
groin  to  the  footlock.  I  applied 
a  poultifs  to  the  heel,  and  a  bath 
to  the  leg,  as  thinking  it  might 
be  the  effedt  of  a  core;  but  ftill 
the  horfe  grew  worfe.  At  laft 

it 
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laid  it  burftjuft  above  the  footlock, 
in  four  or  five  places,  each  wound 
having  a  communication  with  the 
other,  and  the  main  wound  run 
with  a  hollow  cavity  quite  up  to 
the  hock,  and  vented  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water,  and  a  yeilowifh  fort 
of  matter;  and  all  that  could  be 
done  could  not  turn  it  to  a  good 
digefture  for  five  or  fix  days ;  in 
which  time  another  wound  broke 
in  the  hock-joint,  and  run  hollow 
almoft  to  the  groin,  venting  itfelf 
below.  Thus  it  run  for  fome  time, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  the  flefh 
would  rot,  and  lay  two  or  three 
holes  into  one,  till  one  might  dis¬ 
cern  the  finews  and  tendons.  In 
this  condition  he  continued  about 
five  or  fix  days,  when  it  began  to 
difcharge  a  good  matter. 

The  method  I  took  was,  by 
poultiffing  and  bathing  the  place 
affedted  till  it  broke.  Then  I  fy- 
ringed  it  with  tindture  of  myrrh 
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and  aloes,  &c.  bathing  and  fup- 
pling  the  outfide  with  foft  cooling 
ointments,  fuch  as  marfh-mal  lows, 
nerve  ointments,  &c.  I  did  not 
tent  it,  becaufe  I  think  tents  are 
not  proper  where  the  iinews, 
tendons,  and  fmall  arteries  are 
liable  to  be  damaged  from  a  probe, 
or  the  preffure  of  a  tent ;  for  I 
take  it  where  the  wound  is  large 
at  bottom,  tho*  there  be  never  fo 
long  a  cavity  above  it,  there  needs 
no  tent ;  for  the  ufe  of  tents  is  only 
to  keep  the  mouth  of  a  wound 
open  whilft  the  farther  part,  or 
bottom  has  time  to  exfoliate  and 
cleanfe  itfelf ;  for  do  but  keep  the 
mouth  of  a  wound  open,  where 
the  matter  has  a  defcent,  it  will 
foon  cleanfe  itfelf  and  heal  5  for 
nature  will  not  fuffer  any  thing  to 
affedt  the  flefh  long,  where  there 
is  a  proper  vent  for  it  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  But  if  there  be  a  hoi- 
low  cavity  below  the  mouth  of  a 
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wound,  fo  as  the  matter  muft 
lodge,  then  the  matter  fo  lodged  is 
apt  to  foul  the  part  it  drips  upon,  by 
reafon  it  firft  lodges,  and  then  what 
vents  at  the  mouth  of  the  wound* 
is  after  the  cavity  below  is  full. 

Now  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  you 
cannot  cut  to  give  the  bottom  a 
proper  defcent,  be  fure  to  cleanfe 
the  wound  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  wadi  or  fyringe  it  at 
each  dreffing  with  tindture  of 
myrrh,  aloes  or  the  like.  But  if 
you  apprehend  the  wound  is  very 
foul,  rub  feme  red  Precipitate, 
and  mix  it  with  the  tindture;  by 
thefe  means  you  will  foon  compleat 
a  cure  with  but  very  fmall  fears,  if 
you  apply  two  or  three  dofes  of 
gentle  phyfick  at  the  healing  of 
the  wounds. 


Of 
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Of  S well'd  Cods  in  Stone-horfes . 


Shall  now  treat  of  another  cafe 

A  that  I  have  often  feen  prove 
mortal,  and  that  is,  the  fwelling 
in  the  cod  of  a  ftone-horfe  which 
is  very  common,  and  generally 
ocoafioned  by  his  taking  cold. 

I  fhall  here  mention  two  cafes 
that  came  within  my  knowledge ; 
the  firft  proved  mortal,  in  the  other 
the  horfe  was  cured. 

A  horfe,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
was  fwoln  very  much.  My  bro¬ 
ther  Farrier,  I  fuppofe,  imagine 
ing,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that 
there  was  a  gathering  within  the 
cod,  makes  two  incifions  or 
holes,  and  draws  a  hair-rowel 
through.  Now  you  are  to  con- 
fider,  that  this  is  the  tendered: 
external  part  a  wound  can  be 
made  in ;  and  the  wounded  part 
being  thus  aggravated,  draws  to 

it 
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it  filch  a  large  quantity  of  hu¬ 
mour  as  foon  inflamed  it  to  that 
degree  as  to  caufe  a  Gangrene .  I 
was  fent  for ;  I  took  out  the  rowel, 
and  applied  bliftering  fomenta¬ 
tions,  with  hot  medicines  to  the 
wound,  but  to  no  purpofe;  he 
lived  five  or  fix  days  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  notwithftanding  all 
that  could  be  done  or  thought  of 
for  his  relief,  died. 

Another  horfe  wasafflidtedin 
the  fame  manner ;  and  tho’  there 
v/as  no  rowel  drawn  thro’,  and 
only  an  incifion  made,  yet  he  loft 
his  life  by  it. 

The  other  as  was  cured  that 
came  under  my  care,  at  firft  prov¬ 
ed  more  obftinate  than  ufual,  and 
could  not  be  moved  with  drinks. 
This  horfe  had  been  bad  fome  time. 
I  ufed  warm  fomentations,  and 
good  drinks,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
The  horfe  fed  well  $  1  gave  him 
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two  gentle  purges,  which  perfectly 
cured  him. 

I  could  give  other  inftances  of 
the  like  nature,  but  think  it  need- 
lefs.  Now  I  have  cured  many  in 
this  condition,  by  only  keeping 
them  warm,  and  giving  them  a 
drink  or  two  for  a  cold. 

I  have  been  more  particular 
on  thefe  heads,  to  fhewpradtitioners 
the  danger  of  wounding  the  cod  5 
for  if  any  thing  gathers  to  break, 
let  nature  be  the  dodtor ;  for  you 
need  only  bathe  him  with  fome 
fuppling  ointments,  and  apply  your 
internal  medicines  as  above  cited* 

Of  Broken  Backs 

THIS  horfe  was  taken  feem- 
ingly  with  a  great  cold, 
and  the  groom  applied  a  reme¬ 
dy  as  in  fuch  cafes.  But  the 
horfe  grew  worfe,  and  reeled  and 
rocked  about  with  his  hind-parts, 

and 
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and  cut  his  legs  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther  very  much.  As  foon  as  I  law 
him,  I  apprehended  it  was  fome 
great  cold  that  affedted  his  reins, 
and  thought  by  proper  remedies 
to  have  got  it  off. 

But  before  I  fhewin  what  man¬ 
ner  I  proceeded,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  give  fome  account  by  what 
means  he  came  by  this  diforder ; 
and  thus  it  was,  the  groom,  who 
was  commonly  his  rider,  a  bold 
flafihy  young  fpark,  had  been  often 
trying  to  know  the  horfe’s  bottom 
as  he  term'd  it.  One  day  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  upon  a  hard  chace 
of  a  ftag,  he  fwam  the  horfe, 
melting  hot,  acrofs  the  "Thames , 
twice  in  one  day,  in  a  melting  hot 
condition  5  and  being  thus  fudden- 
ly  chilled  by  the  watery  which 
caufed  a  ftagnation  in  every  arte¬ 
ry,  and  the  humours  to  fettle  on 
that  part  where  they  were  moft 
predominant,  which  then  happen'd 
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to  be  on  his  kidneys  and  reins* 
tho’  not  (harp  enough  to  caufe  an 
inward  decay,  yet  to  occafion  a 
continual  pain,  and  inward  weak- 
nefs. 

Now  as  he  was  a  young  horfe, 
I  thought  that  by  the  help  of  fome 
proper  medicines  and  reft,  his 
diforder  might  be  carried  off,  and 
therefore  proceeded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Firft,  I  gave  him 
fome  good  urine  drinks,  and  then 
fome  good  gentle  phyfick.  After¬ 
wards  I  turn’d  him  to  grafs,  in 
which  he  run  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  being  then  taken  up,  he  was 
feemingly  ftronger  and  better,  but 
being  ufed,  he  was  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  not  a  jot  the  better  ei¬ 
ther  for  red:  or  phyfick.  Thos 
I  blifter’d  and  charg’d  his  loins  all 
over,  and  fweated  him  with  hot 
fheep  skins,  yet  he  received  no 
benefit  at  all. 


I  have 
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1  have  given  this  cafe  to  con¬ 
vince  practitioners,  that  if  a  horfe 
does  not  recover  in  fix  or  eight 
weeks,  of  what  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  Broken  or  Sway'd  Back 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  his  cure, 
and  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  make  the  mofl 
they  can  of  him* 

Of  the  Joint  Water. 

A  Gentleman  had  a 
horfe  which  his  coachman 
prick'd  with  the  point  of  his  fcif- 
fars  as  he  was  clipping  his  heels. 
The  wound  not  being  minded, 
grew  to  be  fo  bad  that  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  fend  for  me. 
On  viewing  the  wound,  I  found 
it  penetrated  very  deep,  and  a  clear 
water  i filling  from  it.  The  fecond 
time  I  came,  on  moving  the  joint, 
the  water  fpun  out  as  from  a 
cock,  a  foot  or  two,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  a 

bladder 
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bladder  likewife  fprung  to  the 
mouth  of  the  wound,  and  look’d 
very  black,  and  confin’d  the  water 
In,  when  the  leg  pointed  towards 
the  ground.  Altho’  I  dreffed  it 
with  the  fharpeft  preparation,  ufing 
even  oil  of  vitriol,  yet  the  water 
by  its  perpetual  flowing,  turned, 
and  prevented  every  application 
from  having  its  proper  effed:. 

Whereupon  I  made  a  ftiptick 
of  tindhire  of  myrrh  and  fliarp  oils, 
fyring’d  it  every  fix  hours,  and  as 
often  wafhed  the  wound  with  the 
whey  of  two  quarts  of  milk  with 
two  ounces  of  alom,  and  laid  the 
curd  on  for  a  poultifs ;  and  by  con- 
ftantly  doing  it,  in  five  or  fix  days 
turned  the  water  to  a  good  dige- 
fture  of  matter.  Then  you  might 
run  your  finger,  or  a  probe,  be¬ 
tween  the  bone  and  the  finews,  or 
tendons,  clear  to  the  other  fide, 
which  I  open’d,  and  put  in  a  fllk 
rowel,  kept  dreffing  it  conftantly 

with 
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with  tindture  and  healing  falves* 
and  in  about  five  weeks  perform’d 
a  perfect  cure,  except  that  the 
joint  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
other,  but  was  never  troublefome 
afterwards. 

My  defign  in  giving  this  cafe* 
is  only  to  fhew  my  brother  profef- 
fors,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  difi- 
couraged  on  feeing  a  Joint  Water , 
or  oil  as  fome  call  it,  and  that  by 
good  attendance  upon  it,  they 
may  mafter  it,  tho’  the  humour  be 
ever  fo  lharp. 

A  Cafe  of  an  Ulcer’d  Kidne  y, 

I  SHALL  illuftrate  this  point 
by  relating  the  cafe  of  a  horfe 
that  died  of  an  Ulcer  d  Kidney . 
This  horfe  was  lame  of  the  near- 
fide  a  good  while.  Various  me¬ 
thods  had  been  tried,  but  to  no 
purpofe,  to  cure  him.  I  found 
him  lame  both  before  and  behind 

I  of 
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of  the  near  fide.  On  examining 
him,  I  readily  imagined  it  was  the 
thin  vifcid  humour  of  the  blood, 
that  more  or  lefs  affedted  the  joints 
on  that  fide,  and  thought  to  have 
cur'd  it,  as  I  had  done  many  others, 
by  good,  well  prepared  phyfick, 
with  Calomel.  Accordingly  on  the 
23d  of  Augujl,  1733,  I  gave  him 
a  purge,  which  work'd  off  very 
well.  Then  I  applied  a  gentle 
fweating  blifter  to  the  joints  I 
thought  grieved.  While  I  was  do¬ 
ing  this,  the  hoftler  told  me  the 
horfe  did  not  care  to  feed,  and  that 
his  breath  fmelt  ftrong,  which  I 
found  true  ;  but  judged  it  to  be  on¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  foulnefs  of  the 
body.  Upon  this,  I  put  a  rowel 
into  his  belly;  and  as  foon  as  it 
came  to  run,  I  gave  him  another 
dofe  of  phyfick,  but  fomewhat 
weaker  ;  this  work'd  off  very  well 
in  its  proper  time,  but  the  horfe 
would  not  feed.  I  then  gave  him  a 

com- 
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comfortable  cordial,  as  thinking 
the  phyfick  might  have  made  him 
a  little  fore  inwardly ;  but  all  to  no 
purpofe ;  his  breath  fmelt  ftronger, 
and  the  excrement  he  voided  was 
like  thick  greafy  mud,  and  fmelt 
very  ftrongly.  He  drank  water- 
gruel  freely  to  the  laft ;  with  which, 
and  the  cordials  I  gave  him,  he 
lived  eleven  days  without  eating 
an  ounce  of  provinder,  and  then 
death  clofed  his  eyes. 

Being  very  defirous  to  know  the 
caufe  of  his  death,  on  opening  his 
body,  and  examining  the  intrails, 
I  found  his  liver  quite  firm,  his 
lights  were  a  little  defective,  but 
not  fo  bad  as  to  occafion  his  death : 
But  on  examining  the  kidneys,  I 
found  that  on  the  near-fide  quite 
periflied  and  wafted,  excepting  a 
fmall  bit  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut, 
and  that  as  black  as  a  fhoe.  The 
other  kidney  was  very  found,  only 
inflam’d  and  fwell’d  3  the  caufe 

la  of 
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of  which  I  fhall  prefently  endea¬ 
vour  to  account  for.  I  was  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant  how  the  horfe  had 
been  ufed;  but  it's  my  opinion, 
that  at  fome  time  or  other  he  had 
been  a  little  ftrained  on  the  loins 
and  kidney,  by  the  pain  of  which 
a  fharp  humour  was  caufed,  which 
fettling  on  that  kidney,  periftfdand 
wafted  it  by  degrees  ;  and  as  the 
horfe,  no  doubt,  was  in  continual 
pain  with  it,  to  eafe  himfelf  what 
he  could,  made  him  always  go 
lame,  and  nobody  able  to  tell 
whence  his  lamenefe  proceeded. 
Indeed  there  was  an  artery  which 
defcends  from  the  kidney  by  the 
fide  of  the  bladder,  and  pointed  to 
the  cod,  which  was  quite  perilled 
and  black.  A  perfon  who  was  pre- 
fent,  and  who  pretended  to  good 
skill  in  the  human  wTay,  account¬ 
ed  for  it  in  this  manner.  When, 
fays  he,  your  horfe  was  gelt,  this 
artery  either  milled  the  firing,  or 

was 
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was  damaged  by  the  clams  with 
which  they  held  the  firing  while 
they  fear’d  the  cut  place,  by  which 
means  it  gradually  fhrunk  and  pe- 
rifh’d  upwards  till  it  affedied  the 
kidney  in  the  manner  we  found  it. 
But  my  own  opinion  feems  to  me 
moft  reafonable,  that  the  humour 
and  ftrain  were  the  caufe  of  it,  and 
that  the  artery  wafted  from  the 
kidney  downwards.  But  on  en¬ 
quiry,  I  found  the  horfe  had  been 
gelt  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
months  before,  and  never  was  well 
from  that  time.  So  that  very  pro¬ 
bably  the  horfe  received  his  da¬ 
mage  at  that  time ;  as  to  that  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  as  he 
pleafes  for  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
death  mull  be  the  cure,  tho’  the 
horfe  might  have  liv’d  fome  time 
longer,  if  his  conftitution  had  not 
been  tried  in  the  manner  it  was. 

I  3  Of 
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an  uncommon  Wen  in  the  Ear . 

A  Gentleman  had  a  very  fine 
gelding,  but  troubled  with 
the  following  infirmity.  On  the  in- 
fide  of  theearclofeto  the  bottom  of 
the  root,  grew  a  long  Wen,  fo  deep 
down  as  not  to  be  difcerned,  ex¬ 
cept  by  looking  or  feeling  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ear ;  this  caufed 
him  to  jfhake  his  head,  and  feem 
very  uneafy.  I  was  confulted  on 
the  occafion,  and  as  I  had  never 
feen  any  inftance  of  the  kind  be¬ 
fore,  I  was  willing  to  have  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  as  many  of  my  profeffion 
as  I  could.  Accordingly  I  confult¬ 
ed  fix  or  feven  of  the  moft  eminent 
in  our  way,  and  all  of  them  de~ 
dared  they  had  never  feen  any 
thing  like  it  before,  and  we  were 
almoft  all  agreed,  that  to  cut  it  out, 
and  firing  it  afterwards,  was  the 
propereft  method  for  a  cure.  Ac- 

cordingly, 
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cordingly,  I  flung  the  horfe,  cut 
out  the  Wen.*  and  feared  the  fleili  to 
flench  the  blood.  The  horfe  prov¬ 
ing  very  unruly,  it  was  no  eafy 
matter  to  drefs  him.  After  this,  1 
applied  cleanfing  tindtures,  and 
put  two  final!  citerns  or  rowels  un¬ 
der  the  ear,  as  thinking  they  would 
help  dreinoff.the  humour;  but  to 
my  furprize,  in  about  three  weeks 
time,  notwithstanding  the  fharp 
dreffing,  it  grew  again.  I  flung 
him  the  fecond  time,  and  cut  it 
out  deeper,  and  ftench’ d  the  blood 
as  before,  ftill  applying  fharp  cleanf¬ 
ing  tindtures,  fuch  as  myrrh,  aloes, 
&c.  I  likewife  contrived  a  way 
to  make  him  Hand  ftill  to  be 
drefted,  and  got  him  in  a  very  fair 
way  of  doing  well,  for  nothing 
appeared  to  rife  again,  and  nothing 
now  to  be  done  but  to  keep  the 
proud  flefti  down  and  heal  it.  The 
liable-keeper  and  the  groom  per- 
fuaded  the  gentleman  that  his 

I  4  horfe 
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horfe  would  thrive  better  in  the 
country  without  ever  advifing  with 
me,  thinking,  I  fuppofe,  he  was 
quite  out  of  danger,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  fent  him  to  Epfomy  before  it 
was  quite  healed.  And  if  a  wound 
is  not  quite  healed,  there  will  iffue 
from  it  fome  matter,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
wound ;  and  as  the  matter  had  no 
vent  but  as  it  was  cleanfed  or  taken 
out  with  cotton  or  tow,  for  the 
matter  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ear,  and  there  foon  increafed 
proud  and  fungous  flefh  for  want 
of  being  kept  clean ;  which  was 
*  the  reafon  that  it  was  a  month  or 
two  longer  before  the  cure  was 
perfected, 

A  Cafe  of  the  Farsey. 

I  Had  once  a  horfe  under  my 
care  fo  violently  diftemperid 
with  the  Far fey ,  that  he  was  given 

over 
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over  by  fever al  farriers  as  incura¬ 
ble;  and  indeed  his  cafe  was  fo 
very  bad  that  I  defpaired  of  giving 
him  any  relief ;  however,  being  a 
young  horfe,  I  had  fome  hopes  in 
the  ftrength  of  nature,  and  the 
power  of  mercurial  preparations. 

The  diftemper  was  in  his  fore 
and  hind  leg,  which  were  fwoln 
to  the  bignefs  of  two  or  three  legs; 
it  cover’d  his  whole  body,  and  was 
got  into  his  noftrils.  Underftand- 
ing  he  had  all  forts  of  drying 
drinks  given  him,  which  are  always 
prejudicial  to  the  lungs,  I  firft 
gave  him  a  cordial  drink  or  two, 
and  then  applied  a  bliftering  fo¬ 
mentation  to  the  fwell’d  limbs ; 
then  I  gave  him  fome  mercurial 
jjpfes ;  the  firft  a  quarter  of  an 
©dnce,  the  fecond  half  an  ounce, 
and  fo  raifed  it  by  degrees  till  he 
took  an  ounce  at  one  time  of  Mer- 
curius  dulcis ,  which  was  worked 
off  each  time  by  a  dofe  of  good 
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mild  phyflck,  giving  him  the  mer¬ 
cury  over  night,  and  the  purge  in 
the  morning  ;  by  which  and  dref- 
fing  the  outfide  with  drying  medi¬ 
cines,  I  performed  as  great  a  cure  as 
could  be  done  in  th &Farfey. 

I  have  written  this  cafe  to  in¬ 
form  practitioners,  that  Mercurius 
dulcisy  or  Calomel ,  given  properly-, 
are  excellent  purging  medicines  to 
cleanfe  a  very  foul  mafs  of  blood. 
I  can't  fay,  indeed,  but  I  have  feen 
it  mifs  cure ;  but  then  the  confti- 
fution  has  been  bad,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  very  corrupt  and 
foul,  fo  as  not  to  be  clean  fed  by 
any  medicine. 

* 

"The  Cafe  of  a  Horfe  that  was 
torn  in  the  Groin. 

TH  I  S  horfe  was  very  un¬ 
ruly,  and  as  foon  as  loofed 
from  the  coach,  would  kick  and 
fling  about  ;  by  which  means  hav- 
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mg  got  his  leg  crofs  the  pole,  and 
fpringing  forward,  the  pole-hook 
caught  hold  of  his  groin,  and  tore 
him  five  or  fix  inches  into  the  but¬ 
tock;  but  the  skin  and  mucilage 
being  very  ftrong,  a  little  confin’d 
him,  which  made  him  flounce 
back,  and  in  fo  doing,  fprung  the 
end  of  the  pole  five  or  fix  inches 
into  the  thick  mucilage  of  the  but¬ 
tock,  which  freed  the  hook,  and 
fo  he  got  clear.  When  I  came  to 
fee  him,  which  was  about  the  third 
day  after  the  accident,  i  found  him 
in  a  mofl  violent  agony,  and  the 
wound  ventin'g  a  clear  gangry  water, 
and  fwoin  in  a  very  bad  manner. 
The  firft  thing  1  did,  was,  to  clear 
the  wound  of  all  the  foul  ragged 
flefli.  Next  I  applied  a  bliftering 
fomentation  where  it  was  fwoin, 
tented  the  wound  with  Venus  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  lard  fcolding  hot,  then 
put  in  a  large  candle  double.  I 
then  put  two  rowels  into  his  belly, 

one 
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one  of  each  fide,  about  fix  inches 
from  the  fheath,  and  fo  left  him 
for  that  time.  The  fecond  drefiing 
was  about  forty  hours  after.  I 
found  him  prodigiouflyfwoln.  The 
difcharge  from  the  wound  was  like 
a  jelly,  the  humour  drew  much 
to  the  rowels,  where  it  difcharged 
very  much.  I  then  applied  my 
drefiing  as  before,  and  in  forty 
hours  more  all  came  to  a  good  con¬ 
fluence  ;  he  continued  mending, 
and  in  twenty  days  went  to  work 
quite  well. 

A  Cafe  of  Molten  Greese  and 
Pleuretick  Fever. 

AHorse  that  had  been  hard 
work'd,  was  feiz’d  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  always  attends 
where  the  greefe  is  Molten ,  or  the 
texture  of  the  blood  broken  by 
any  fudden  or  violent  hard  ufage, 
and  I  being  perfectly  inform’d  of 
mr  the 
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the  caufe  of  his  illnefs,  had  nothing 
to  do  bat  to  confult  the  beft 
method  for  his  cure.  In  order  to 
which,  I  purfued  the  following 
courfe :  I  firft  took  away  a  quart 
of  blood,  and  then  applied  wine 
and  fweet  oil,  with  a  little  faffron 
and  fpirits  of  harts-horn  in  a  drink  j 
after  which  fome  good  cooling 
oily  clyfters,  which  caufed  him  to 
void  abundance  of  filth,  like 
lumps  of  greafe.  In  two  or  three 
days  I  thought  him  out  of  danger, 
becaufe  he  began  to  feed  and  look 
brisk  and  lively,  and  was  feeming- 
ly  well ;  and  there  being  an  im¬ 
mediate  occafioii  to  work  him, 
they  took  him  out  before  he  was 
clean  fed ;  he  went  his  journey  well, 
only  was  weak ;  but  when  he  came 
home,  he  was  violently  feiz'd  as  at 
firft,  and  fo  continued  for  a  day  or 
or  two  and  died. 

Upon  opening  him,  I  found  his 
liver  and  lungs  very  found,  only  the 
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lungs  very  full  of  froth  and  foam, 
which  is  always  the  cafe  of  a  horfe 
'  that  dies  in  great  agony ;  but  all  the 
skirts  adhering  to  the  ribs,  which 
are  called  the  pluray  and  round  the 
heart,  were  clogg  d  up  with  filth, 
and  even  putrified,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  his  death ;  and  this  may 
be  properly  termed  a  pleuretick 
•  Fever ,  of  which  numbers  die. 

I  have  given  this  cafe  as  a  caution 
to  all  perfons  not  to  ufe  a  horfe  too 
foon  after  a  bad  fever,  nor  before  he 
has  had  a  regular  fcouring  or  two, 
which  1  fhall  prefently  more  par¬ 
ticularly  prefcribe,  tho’  fomewhat 
foreign  to  my  firft  intention. 

>  It  may,  very  probably  be  asked 
how  long  a  horfe  may  be  recover¬ 
ing  from  fuch  a  Fever,  to  be  fit  for 
fervice ;  which  will  be  according 
as  the  diftemper  has  been  more  or 
lefs  predominant  to  weaken  nature ; 
for  horfes  are  of  different  confti- 
tutions,  fome  ftronger  than  others-; 

but 
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but  this  mu  ft  be  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  him.  If  he  feeds  heartily,  and 
looks  brisk  and  lively,  as  he  will 
foon  do  if  the  Fever  is  off^  or  if  not 
quite  off,  if  he  has  no  great  op- 
preffion  on  his  breath,  you  may 
apply  the  purge  made  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  prefcriptiom 
Take  an  ounce  of  fal  Prunella, 
one  ounce  of  cream  of  Tartar,  and 
one  ounce  of  gum  Guaiaca,  and 
two  ounces  of  coarfe  fugars,  all  in 
powder ;  put  them  into  a  pint  and 
half  of  fpring  water;  let  it  Hand 
half  an^  hour  before  you  give  it ; 
then  ftir  them  well  together,  and 
give  it  cold  as  you  mix  it.  Two 
hours  after  give  him  fome  water 
with  the  cold  juft  taken  off,  with 
a  handful  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
it,  if  it  be  winter  or  cold  weather, 
but  if  hummer,  or  warm  weather 
you  may  let  him  drink  it  cold  to 
the  quantity  of  two  gallons ;  then 
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take  him  out  into  fome  dry  place. 
If  he  is  weak,  and  cannot  be  rid, 
walk  him  in  hand  half  an  hour; 
then  take  him  into  the  ftable,  and 
offer  him  any  thing  he  likes  beft, 
but  a  very  little  at  a  time  and 
often.  This  do  every  day  for  three 
or  four  days  fucceffively ;  then 
leave  off,  and  you  will  find  him 
come  to  his  ftomach;  or  if  he 
feeds  well,  this  is  proper  to  carry 
off  the  caufe,  and  will  certainly 
perform  a  perfedt  cure. 


'The  Cafe  of  a  Mare  that  had  the 
ufe  of  her  Jaws  taken  away. 

H I S  Mare  was  feized  with 
a  violent  fever,  and  flag- 
nation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood, 
occafioned  by  humours  reigning 
in  the  body,  as  in  the  T reatife  are 
defcribed.  Her  diftemper  was  fo 
fevere  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  ufe 
of  her  jaws  and  limbs ;  her  jaws 
were  fo  faft  fet,  that  no  art  nor 

violence 
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■violence  could  force  them  open. 
In  this  condition  fhe  flood  for  a 
day  ;  when  I  was  fent  for  I  gave 
her  over  for  dead.  However,  in 
this  defperate  cafe  I  refolved  to  try 
what  effect  a  bliflering  fomentation 
would  have.  After  I  had  applied 
this,  I  put  in  a  fmall  rowel  on  each 
fide  juft  under  the  jaws  or  temples, 
and  another  quite  under  the  jaws, 
then  I  fo  contrived  as  to  put  a 
fmall  cord  between  the  two  jaws 
where  the  teeth  are  not*  to  hold  the 
head  up  by  ;  and  fo  with  an  elder 
flick,  with  the  peth  pu died  out* 
and  the  end  cut  fmall  enough  to 
put  into  a  quart  bottle,  out  of  which 
I  put  down  a  good  fweating  cor¬ 
dial  ;  and  by  the  fame  way  flip- 
plied  her  with  water-gruel  and  cor¬ 
dial  drink  for  three  days5  at  which 
time  the  rowels  had  vented  a  deal 
of  matter.  The  fourth  day  fhe  got 
the  ufe  of  her  jaws ;  and  in  fix  or 
feven  the  ufe  of  her  limbs ;  and 

R  fo 
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fo  continued  mending,  and  in  a 
month's  time  was  fit  for  fervice. 
This  was  the  firft  I  ever  knew  to 
live  after  the  jaws  were  fo  fixed  5 
tho*  fome  I  have  faved  fince  by  the 
fame  method.  * 

"The  Cafe  of  a  Horse  purged,  juft 
taken  from  grafs . 

TH 1 S  horfe  had  a  diforder 
of  a  fmall  lamenefs,  which 
I  thought  was  owing  to  the  redun¬ 
dancy  of  fome  humours,  as  indeed 
it  afterwards  proved  5  for  he  was 
brought  to  me  immediately,  and 
being  juft  taken  from  grafs,  I 
thought  gentle  phyfick  might  do 
him  good,  as  it  moft  certainly 
would,  had  not  there  been  an  inter¬ 
nal  defeat  on  the  lungs.  The  phy¬ 
fick  was  undoubtedly  the  immedi¬ 
ate  caufe  of  his  fo  fpeedy  death. 
I  gave  him  but  a  very  gentle  dofe, 
defigning  only  to  fcour  the  grafs 
-*  .  out 
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out  of  his  body,  and  it  work’d 
very  well  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  day  after  it  flopped  as  ufuah 
The  horfe  thereupon  feemed  very 
lick,  and  the  third  day  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  the 
fourth  day  died,  to  my  great  fir- 
prize. 

In  order  that  I  might  truly  in¬ 
form  myfelf  of  the  true  caufe  of 
his  death,  I  carefully  examin’d  his 
inteftines.  This  horfe,  as  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  had  been  at 
fome  time  or  other  over-heated  ; 
for  both  his  liver  and  lights  were 
defedlive,  and,  as  I  afterwards  un¬ 
derflood,  he  had  been  afflidted 
with  a  cough  for  fome  time  before. 
Had  I  been  fo  lucky  as  to  have 
omitted  the  purge,  and  had  given 
him  a  cleanfing  dofe  by  urine,  he 
might  for  ought  I  know  have  been 
ferviceable  for  a  year  or  two  longer; 
but  as  foon  as  the  phyiick  came 
to  work,  the  horfe  being  full  of 

K  2  grafs, 
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grafs,  and  the  blood  very  foul,  it 
caufed  a  glut  of  foul  humours  to 
flux  and  fall  on  the  lungs,  and 
fo  to  chill  and  ftagnate  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  which  occafioned 
the  flimy  humours  to  adhere  to, 
and  flick  in  the  folds  of  the  guts, 
like  foil,  and  in  courfe  death  muft 
foon  enfue. 

From  the  fatal  iflue  of  this  cafe, 
1  would  advife  all  practitioners  never 
to  purge  a  horfe  when  juft  taken 
from  grafs,  be  he  ever  fo  found. 
For  he  ought  to  have  at  leaft  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  hard  meat  before 
he  is  purged. 

The  Cafe  of  a  Horfe  that  had  a  bad 

Qui  TTER, 

Quitters ,  if  a  right 

method  be  not  taken  with 
them,  are  a  great  while,  if  ever, 
before  they  are  brought  to  rights. 
I  have  already  explained  the  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  of  them  in  the  foregoing  trea- 
life,  and  fhali  here  fet  down  the 
cafe  of  one  that  proved  bad.  This 
horfe  was  fent  to  me  out  of  the 
country  to  be  cured.  I  found  the 
off  foot  before  very  much  fwelfd 
between  the  hair  and  hoof,  and  a 
fmall  hole  of  the  depth  of  three 
inches ;  the  horfe  was  very  lame 
with  it,  as  in  courfe  he  muff.  This 
was  occasioned  by  his  fetting  one 
foot  upon  the  other,  and  fo  bruifing 
the  grift  le  that  joins  the  hoof  and 
flefh  together,  which  is  called  the 
crownet 

Now  a  great  many  hold  that 
the  beft  method  of  cure  is  to  cut 
off  the  bulge  or  fwelfd  part,  and 
to  take  off  the  quarter  of  the  foot, 
which  generally  takes  up  three 
months  in  healing :  But  a  cure  is 
to  be  affedted  a  much  eafier  and 
quicker  way,  by  which  I  have  re¬ 
covered  fcores,  and  fome  without 
ever  lying  Hill.  The  method  I 

K  3  proceed 
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proceed  in,  is  firfi:  to  take  off  the 
fhoe,  then  to  pare  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  moderately  thin ;  next 
with  the  drawing-knife  or  rafp,  I 
make  all  that  part  of  the  foot  that 
joins  to  the  grieved  part  very  thin  ; 
then  I  put  on  a  barr’d  (hoe,  fo  as 
not  to  bear  or  prefs  on  that  part  of 
the  foot.  When  I  have  fo  done, 
I  take  a  round  iron,  the  bignefs  of 
my  finger,  fliarpat  the  end,  burn 
in  as  deep  as  I  find  the  hole  goes; 
after  this  I  take  a  ftone  or  two  of 
Roman  Vitriol ,  pound  it  fine,  put 
it  into  a  gallipot,  mix  with  it  ten 
or  eleven  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
fill  the  hole  with  it,  then  tie  up¬ 
on  it  any  fuppling  poultifs,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  there  will 
turn  out  a  core,  much  quicker, 
and  with  more  eafe  to  the  horfe, 
than  if  done  by  Mercury  or  the 
like,  and  without  danger.  When 
the  core  is  out,  I  wadi  the  wound 
with  the  tincture  under  mentioned. 
But  firft  I  would  obferve,  if  a  wound 

does 
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does  not  run  downright,  but  along 
the  fide,  as  if  it  was  pufhing  itfelf  all 
round  the  crownet,  then  you  mu  ft 
put  in  two  or  three  final ler  can  flicks 
as  one  at  each  end,  and  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  hollow  or  foul 
part.  But  when  it  comes  to  this,  it 
fliews  it  has  been  Gf  a  long  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  requires  the  more  care  ; 
but  if  you  nnd  the  holes  deeper 
than  the  caufticks  come  out,  be 
fure  you  fyringe  fome  in  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will  foon 
cleanfe  it,  and  make  a  cure  with 
ufing  the  poultifs  mentioned  in 
p.73.  that  is,  honey,  common  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  allom,  of  each  a  like 
quantity. 

The  tindlure  is  this  5  Take  half 
a  pint  of  the  fpirits  of  wine ,  half 
an  ounce  of  myrrh ,  half  an  ounce 
of  aloes ,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  red 
Precipitate,  ditto  of  white  Mercury , 
ditto  of  Roman  Vitriol,  all  in  fine 
powder ,  jhake  the  bottle  well  every 
time  Jtis  ufed.  The 


(  06  ) 


The  Cafe  of  a  Horfe  in  the  Dry 
Gripes. 

rp  HIS  horfe  was  feiz’d  with 
fl  all  the  agony  that  ufually 
attends  this  defperate  malady,  and 
continued  fo  for  two  days  and  one 
night  before  I  was  fent  for.  He 
had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  but 
otherwife  feemed  heart-whole.  I 
applied  clyfters,  and  gave  him  pro¬ 
per  drinks,  but  to  no  purpofe,  tho* 
he  lived  two  days  after  I  firft  faw 
him.  The  Farrier  who  had  been 
with  him  before,  miftaking  his 
diforder  for  the  Staggers ,  had  ta¬ 
ken  large  quantities  of  blood  from 
him,  which  I  believe  occafioned 
his  death  5  for  had  he  hit  on  the 
diftemper  at  firft,  and  given  him 
fuitable  medicines,  he  might  have 
faved  him,  the  horfe  having  had 
ftrength  enough  to  have  carried 
oft*  a  moderate  purge. 

I 
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I  {hall  now  attempt  to  account 
for  the  diforder  which  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  this  horie’s  death.  Be¬ 
ing  a  very  hard  feeder,  he  had  o- 
ver  filled  his  ftomach,  and  his 
blood  being  very  foul,  the  acids 
did  not  fupply  fufficient  moifture 
to  digeft  his  food,  which  threw 
him  into  this  diforder.  Now  the 
Farriers  taking  fo  much  blood  a- 
away  was  as  it  were  prefent  death. 
For  as  the  juices  and  acids  are  all 
fupplied  from  the  blood,  the  mafs 
of  which  being  thus  weaken’d,  fent 
in  a  lefs  fupply,  when  a  more 
than  ordinary  one  was  wanting, 
which  occafioned  the  groffer  food 
to  bake  and  dry,  and  fo  prevented 
any  medicine’s  being  ferviceable, 
for  want  of  proper  juices  to  ope¬ 
rate  with  it. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  this 
cafe,  to  perfuade  Farriers  not  to 
■weaken  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  but  I 
Jiold  with  pricking  the  infide  of  the 

roof 
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roof  of  the  mouth,  and  rubbing  a 
little  fait  over  the  orifice,  which 
being  fwallowed  with  the  blood 
into  the  ftomach,  will  foon  fet  the 
juices  to  work,  and  fo  carry  off 
the  diforder. 

I  do  acknowledge  this  diforder 
may  deceive  a  man  at  firft,  and 
unlefs  he  has  good  knowledge  of 
diftempers,  he  may  take  it  for 
the  Staggers ,  or  even  the  Strangu¬ 
ry  ;  becaufe  when  it  fil'd:  leizes 
him,  he  gets  up  and  lies  down, 
feems  heavy  about  the  eyes,  and 
having  a  violent  pain  in  his  head, 
will  be  apt  to  reel  and  ftagger,  or 
lay  his  head  againft  any  thing  for 
cafe.  The  Farrier  therefore  ought 
to  be  very  careful  to  know  what 
fort  of  a  feeder  he  is  ;  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  horfe  in  the  Stag¬ 
gers  feldom  or  never  lies  down  till 
he  is  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
ft  and  any  longer. 


This 
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This  difeafe  will  often  fo  effedt 
the  urinary  parts  as  to  prevent  the 
water  s  paffing  out  of  the  bladder, 
occafioned  by  the  extenfton  or 
(welling  of  the  other  paffages  thro' 
the  violence  of  the  pain ;  from 
which  proceeds  the  fweliing  at  the 
fundament,  fo  often  feen  when  a 
horfe  dies  of  this  diftemper. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  Dry 
Gripes  are  eafily  known  from  the 
Frett  Stagger,  or  Strangury ,  or 
Red  Water,  by  his  often  having  a 
motion  to  dung,  and  now  and 
then  draining  violently. 

Aeter  what  has  been  faid,  I 
doubt  not  it  will  be  expedted  I 
fhould  give  fome  account  of  the 
method  of  curing  this  malady. 
Tho’  this  is  foreign  to  my  ftrft  in¬ 
tention,  yet  being  influenced  by 
the  love  I  have  for  fo  valuable  and 
ferviceable  a  creature,  and  conft- 
dering  this  Treatife  may  fall  into 
fome  place  where  a  skilful  Farrier 

is 
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is  not  foon  to  be  got,  I  fhall  now 
explain  my  method  of  cure.  But 
1  would  advife  every  body  to  get  a 
skilful  Farrier  if  poffible,  becaufe 
he  knows  how  to  add  or  diminifh 
according  to  the  badnefs  of  the 
cafe. 

W h  e  n  he  is  firft  feized,  prick 
him  in  the  fecond  bar  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  mb  fonie  fait 
on  the  orifice,  which  will  make 
him  lick  and  fwallow  the  blood 
then  prepare  the  following  drink. 
Take  a  quart  of  ale  or  beer,  put 
into  it  a  handful  of  fait,  and  one 
ounce  of  hard  or  foft  foap,  and 
boil  them  up  till  the  foap  is  dif- 
iblved  ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  Ve¬ 
nice  Treacle,  of  Diapente,  Anni- 
feeds  and  Elicampane,  each  half  aa 
an  ounce,  and  two  ounces  of  com-, 
mon  Treacle.  Give  this  as  warm 
as  poffible  without  fcalding,  trot 
him  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,, 
and  put  him  into  the  liable  well 
litter’d.  If 
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1  f  you  find  him  no  eafier  in 
two  hours  time,  prepare  the  drink 
as  before,  only  add  two  ounces  of 
foap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  and  as  foon  as  that  is 
given,  let  him  have  the  following 
clyfter.  Take  a  good  handful  of 
Mallow  or  Camomile  leaves,  or 
for  want  of  thefe,  take  a  double 
handful  of  wheat-bran,  boil  them 
or  either  of  them  in  three  pints  of 
milk  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  ftrain  it  through  a  fieve  or 
cloth  3  then  put  to  it  four  ounces 
of  hog's  lard,  and  four  ounces  of 
common  Treacle.  Give  it  blood- 
warm,  without  raking  the  horfe, 
that  is,  taking  the  dung  out  of  the 
fundament  with  your  hand;  for 
tho*  it  is  an  old  wTay,  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  by  reafon  the  nails  of 
the  fingers  are  apt  to  wound  the 
tender  membranes  of  the  gut, 
which  makes  the  horfe  very  fore. 


As 
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As  foon  as  the  firft  clyfter  has 
worked  off^  that  is,  as  foon  as  he 
has  dunged  two  or  three  times, 
or  if  but  once,  give  another  of  the 
fame,  only  add  an  ounce  of  the 
Diapente  in  fine  powder.  If  this 
does  not  eafe  him  in  twelve  hours, 
you  may  make  up  the  firft  drink, 
and  add  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  3  but  keep  him  moving 
once  in  two  or  three  hours,  if  able. 
Should  all  thefe  be  of  no  fervice, 
you  may  expedt  death  will  foon 
follow. 

Many  may  flight  thefe  pre- 
fcriptions  on  account  of  the  fmall 
number  of  the  ingredients,  and 
alledge  that  there  are  a  great  many 
ufeful  medicines  which  I  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  mention  ;  but  I  am  very 
fure  there  are  none  which  will  be 
more  effectual  than  thofe  I  have 
order'd.  For  firft  the  ale  cherifhes 
the  fpirits ;  the  fait  fets  the  acids  to 
work  5  the  foap  glibens  and  moi- 

ftens 
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ftens  thofe  parts  that  are  hot  and 
dry  ;  the  Venice  and  common  trea¬ 
cle  enlivens  the  blood,  and  caufes 
a  fmall  fweating  ;  if  defperate,  the 
turpentine  operates  on  the  urine, 
and  eafes  the  a Strangury ;  and  the 
fyrup  of  buckthorn,  if  necefilty 
require  that  to  be  ufed,  will  open 
and  purge  off  all  grievances :  All 
which  are  good,  and  operate  in 
their  feveral  branches ;  and  I  dare 
fay  no  medicine  can  do  more  in 
this  defperate  cafe,  thoT  the  prac¬ 
titioner  may  do  as  he  pleafes. 

The  Cafe  of  a  Humour  in  the  Eyes . 

I  Shall  conclude  this  EJJay  with 
an  account  of  a  defperate  hu¬ 
mour  which  fell  into  the  eyes  of 
a  horfe  that  had  been  hard  rid. 
About  ten  days  after,  this  humour 
fell  fo  very  violently  into  both  eyes, 
as  to  fwell  them  prodigioufiy,  and 
all  the  ball  and  fight  appear'd  as 
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if  they  would  burft.  I  was  fent 
for  ;  but  was  unwilling  to  meddle 
with  him  before  I  confulted  fome 
others  in  our  profefiion,  who  all 
agreed  that  he  could  have  no  help. 
However  I  took  him  under  my 
care,  tho*  with  little  expectation 
of  fuccefs ;  and  confidering  the  dis¬ 
order  miift  proceed  from  a  foul 
blood,  I  try  d  the  effeCt  of  my 
cleanjing  Dofe  accordingly  I  blood¬ 
ed  him,  put  a  rowel  in  his  belly, 
and  next  morning  gave  him  one, 
and  fo  one  for  three  days. 

In  the  mean  time  I  got  a  pair 
of  winkers,  with  which  I  fix’d  a 
poultifs  of  white  bread  and  milk, 
oil  of  elder,  &c.  to  both  eyes,  and 
repeated  it  for  fix  days ;  then  I  ap¬ 
plied  ointment  of  Tatty,  and  in  fix 
days  more  he  perfectly  recover’d  his 
fight,  and  continues  found  to  this 
day. 
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